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THE HILLS OF THE LORD. 


BY W. C. GANNETT. 








And lo, I have caught their secret, 
The beauty deeper than all; 

This faith, —that life’s hard moments, 
When the jarring sorrows befall, 

Are but God ploughing his mountains; 
And those mountains yet shall be 

The source of his grace and freshness 
And his peace everlasting to me. 








ELECTION DAY. 


Another election day has come and gone 
in Massachusetts and in ten other States—a 
day always impressive to the imagination, 
by the silent and almost noiseless way in 
which, after so much noisy preparation, 
the destiny of the state or nation is determ- 
ined for another year. So many speeches, 
so much work done, and yet from the time 
election day dawns, the result can only be 
quietly awaited, and the utmost toil of ral- 
lying committees and vote-distributors can 
do litle more than secure a fair record of 
the decision already irrevocable. The final 
noise and stir of election evening are only 
like the striking of the midnight clock that 
ends the day and begins another; and the 
great triumph of our institutions is always 
seen in the general placid acquiescence with 
which that new day—the morning after 
election—accepts the verdict rendered by 
its predecessor, 

The various elections of last Monday 
made it pretty sure that the pendulum of 
public sentiment has made another vibra- 
tion, and that after all its reverses, the Re- 
publican party now holds not only State but 
National success almost within its grasp. 
This result is not yet, however, too sure to 
be doubted, for there is time for much un- 
expected wisdom or folly to occur on either 
side. There is another session of Congress 
to take place, and there are candidates to 
be nominated, and many a party has lost 
the cup of success from its very lips on far 
less perils than these. Perhaps the very 
measures that would at this moment call 
forth most renewed enthusiasm from the 
Republican party—the nomination, for in- 
stance, of General Grant or Senator Blaine, 
—may be the very steps that are yet des- 
tined to work its ruin. For these events, 
however popular to-day, may be very dif- 
ferently regarded a year hence; when they 
would, very possibly, send with one great 
movement away from the great Republican 
party the large body of independent men 
who naturally belong there, but who have 
been repelled and dissatisfied, even during 
this canvass, by the breaking out here and 
there, of the weary creak of machine-poli- 
tics; and who will be more weary of it in 
proportion as the next great contest ap- 
proaches. This will however make it so 
plain, I suspect, in due time, as to make 
either of these nominations impossible. 

Woman Suffrage, as such, has not ap- 
peared asan issue in the Massachusetts can- 
vass, and this is quite as well. Other polit- 
ical questions still precede it. Even in 
Massachusetts there was no pressure fora 
merely formal recognition of its principles 
in the Republican platform, after previous 





years had shown how little this availed. It 
has not yet reached, although it may reach, 
the point where it can command politicians; 
but it has already done a great deal to con- 
vince and attract them, and the vote on 
School Suffrage, last winter, showed that 
this process of direct influence is going on. 
The last Nation asks for proofs that the 
minds of women are changing, on the ques- 
tion of enfranchisement; and then goes on 
to answer its own question by declaring, in 
substance, that the votes of men on this 
point only reflect the opinions of their wives 
and sisters. Very well, then the minds of 
women are to be judged by the acts of men; 
and trying by this test, the minds of the 
women of Massachusetts have changed, in- 
asmuch as the men have enacted ‘School 
Suffrage.” 

There is no serious prospect that this be- 
neficent measure will be overthrown next 
session so high, and unquestionable is the 
quality of the new voters thus far added. 
As to quantity, that will come in time, as 
the more candid of our opponents admit. 
But the way to defend a success is always 
to follow it up;—by renewed aggression 
and farther demands. The way to hold a 
point alreacy gained in legislation is to ask 
for another point; this meaning, in the case 
of Massachusetts women, for the Temper- 
ance Suffrage which Miss Willard urges— 
or for Woman Suffrage as a whole. 

T. W. 8. 





oe 
THE INDUSTRIES OF SWITZERLAND. 

EpIToRs JOURNAL:—It occurs to me that 
many of your readers will be interested in 
hearing about the remarkable industries of 
this beautiful country. Its mountains, 
lakes, rivers, and valleys have so often fur- 
nished material and inspiration to the poet 
and letter-writer that all wio read must feel 
somewhat familiar with them. But how 
many of those who come to Zurich, and 
standing upon the bridge which spans the 
Limmat, look with admiration upon the 
quaint towers and buildings upon both banks 
of the swiftly-flowing river, and off upon 
the lovely lake, and the snow-crowned 
mountains, have time or inclination to ask 
what are the sources of the apparent thrift 
of the city? 

And so at Berne, at Lucerne, and at Gen- 
eva, the eye and the soul are so filled, so sat- 
isfied with the perfection of natural beauty 
and grandeur that the tourist may well be 
pardoned if he forgets that foaming cata- 
racts, crystal ice-fields and iridescent moun- 
tains cannot give daily bread to the inhabi- 
tants of these camtons. 

In making excursions upon the lakes of 
Zurich, Zug, Lucerne, and Leman, while I 
have taken deep draughts of the surpassing 
loveliness so lavishly bestowed upon these 
lake districts, I have also been particularly 
impressed with the careful cultivation of 
every available nook of land. Orchards, 
vineyards, cornfields, and vegetable gardens 
make the sloping hills and the valleys pic- 
tures of content and thrift, while upon the 
rocky heights, wherever there is soil enough 
to give sustenance toa patch of vines or 
vegetables, there you will find a chalet and 
an industrious family, a small, mouse.col- 
ored cow and afew goats. But the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and the produce of the dairies 
are but small items in the sum total of Swiss 
industries. Perhaps mention should first 
be made of the mianufacture of watches, 
since Switzerland gives the world one and 
one-half million of ‘‘time-keepers” yearly. 
The making of these is not confined to towns 
and to large establishments; but scattered 
all over the country in little mountain cha- 
lets, you will find men and women whose 
specialty it is to make cogs, or springs, or 
wheels, or cases, and all the different parts 
of a watch. For instance, one man will 
spend his life in making cogs, while another 
only puts the various bits together. 

And next to the industry of watch-mak- 
ing, l infer that wood-carving engages the 
attention of the people. Upon the summit 
of Mount Rhigi, beneath the spray of the 
Gierbach at the foot of the glorious, white- 
veiled Jungfrau, at the gates of glaciers, and 
in fine, wherever the tourist wanders, he 
will find almost every conceivable article, 
for use or for ornament, carved in wood. 

All the beasts that roam the forests, from 
the model of Thorwaldsen’s noble ‘‘Lion of 
Lucerne” to the dainty little squirrel; all 
the birds that fly, including the eagle and 
the wren; all the flowers that blossom, and 
many things which natural science cannot 
classify, are represented in carvings of wood. 
Clocks, game-pieces, picture-frames, and 
flower-stands appear to be favorite articles 
with the carver, and the bears of Berne 
must be weary of sitting for their portraits. 
Carvings in ivory are so numerous, and show 
such delicacy of design, such skill in execu 





tion, that one is inclined to ask if the hands 
of these Swiss workmen possess a finer sense 
of touch than the hands of other laboring 
classes. 

Of one thing I am sure, the close obser- 
vation and care necessary to the perfect fin- 
ish of a watch, and of all the minute de- 
tails of carving in ivory and wood, give to 
these Swiss artisans, keen perceptions, 
shrewdness, and intelligence above the av- 
erage of the working classes in other coun- 
tries. The industries of the women surprise 
and interest me even more than those of 
the men, for in addition to every kind of 
out-door toil, they perform the household 
labor of baking, brewing, washing, of spin- 
ning, weaving, sewing, and koitting. 

There scarcely seems any limit to the pro 
duce of their hands. The pretty summer 
silks sc highly prized by our American 
ladies are woven in large quantities in the 
chalets of Swiss peasants, and silk kerchiefs 
of every size and hue are the products of 
their looms. Along the shores of Lake 
Zurich the click of the weaver's shuttle is 
heard in more than half the humble homes. 
I have learned that the amount of silk woven 
each year in Switzerland amounts to more 
than $40,000,000; and the larger part of 
this is woven by women in their homes, 
using looms very similar to those used by 
our grandmothers. They also spin both 
flax and cotton, and with the threads they 
knit, net, crochet, and weave hosts of use- 
ful and fanciful articles. Theirembroidery 
is famous for its beauty and delicacy. 

The larger part of the women whom the 
tourist meets, are tanned, hard-featured, and 
look as if their incessant toil were performed 
hopelessly; but I have seen many cheerful 
toilers, singing as they spin, weave, and 
knit, and I have also seen a few very pretty 
girls, clad in the picturesque Bernese cos- 
tume, and looking very bright and _ intelli- 
gent. 

Iam told that the percentage of those 
who can both read and write is greater in 
Switzerland thanin any other country. The 
Swiss schools are excellent. The system of 
teaching, introduced by Pestalozzi, has been 
developed and improved, and generally 
adopted; and the severer toil of the pupil is 
interspersed with music, drawing, and gym- 
nastics. Botany is also taught in sucha 
way as to make its pursuit a recreation. 

The universities of Basle, Berne, Zurich, 
and Geneva are too well known, through 
the eminent scholars they have graduated, 
to need any eulogium of mine; but perhaps 
the liberality of the University of Zurich 
may not be known to all. Its doors were 
opened to women afew years ago anda 
large number have availed themselves of its 
opportunities for culture; its lectures, hos- 
pital practice, and examinations are as free 
to women as to men, and 1 learned from 
one of the professors that the female stu- 
dents are generally more attentive and 
faithful in the pursuit of study than the 
men, and their rank as scholars quite as 
good. 

I think more than seventy-five ladies have 
graduated from the medical department of 
the university, and in order to gain a diplo- 
ma five years of hard study are required. 
All honor to the industries, schools, and in- 
stitutions of the fair republic of Switzer- 
land. Mrs. H. B. Goopwin. 
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THE BALL STILL ROLLING IN CHELSEA. 


Notwithstanding political meetings, lec 
ture courses, and a variety of gatherings, a 
very large and interested audience assembled 
Thursday evening, Oct. 23, under the au- 
spices of the Chelsea Woman Suffrage Club, 
in the vestry of the Central Congregational 
Church, to listen to the presentation of our 
cause, ‘‘School Suffrage for Women.” The 
meeting was presided over by Mrs. Nickles, 
President of the Club, who stated the ob- 
ject of the meeting, and after a few brief 
remarks introduced Col. T. W. Higginson 
as the first speaker. Col. Higginson said 
that he had much experience as a Commit 
teeman, and went back to the time when he 
was in that capacity in the little red school 
house on the hill, spoke of the improve- 
ment in the discipline since changing from 
male to female teachers, also of the benefits 
which would accrue by placing women on 
the school boards. He wished to impress 
upon the women their duties under the new 
law allowing them to vote for school com- 
mittee. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was next 
introduced. Mrs. Howe liked what Mr. 
Higginson said with reference to the duties 
of women, but she felt it to be her right as 
well as duty. She related many pleasant 
reminiscences connected with her long stay 
in other countries, and said that the women 
of other lands were, with a noble envy, 
watching the progress being made among 





women in this country and wishing for the 
privileges granted to us. She said many 
women would look to her for reports, and 
she hoped women would avail themselves 
of the opportunity now before them , and 
exercise the right granted to them by the 
hegislature, for she would be ashamed, 
nay, She could not say to the women across 
the water, that Massachusetts women did 
not think it worth their while to improve 
this opportunity. 

Mr. Frank A Hill, Principal of the Chel- 
sea High School, spoke well for the cause 
of education. Much progress had been 
made since the days of the colonies. He 
thought it would be a good thing for wo- 
men to interest themselves and vote for 
members of school committee. Mrs. Nick- 
les said that a meeting ina church vestry 
would hardly be complete without an ex- 
pression from the pastor, and announced 
Rev. C. P. H. Nason as the last speaker. 

Mr. Nason said that having just returned 
from a trip to Europe, he was almost en- 
tirely ignorant of the new law until waited 
upon by the president. He thoughtshe was 
a very goud reader of characteristics when 
she told him that from impressions she had 
received, she judged he was in sympathy 
with the movement. He was heartily in 
favor of it, endorsed the remarks of the 
previous speakers, and thought that perhaps 
he as a member of the school committee 
had better resign and give place to some 
good woman, for he with his pastoral duties 
could hardly find time to attend to the du- 
ties of school committee, and he felt that 
women could and would devote more time 
and attention to the management of the 
schools than men could. Mrs. Nickles made 
an appeal to the tax-paying women to reg- 
ister their names among the voting women 
before the time for election, after which the 
meeting adjourned. N. 

ae enemies 
ART NOTES.— MRS. NOA.— PASTEL DRAW- 
ING.—HUNT EXHIBITION. 


Arrangements are being perfected for as 
general an exhibition of Mr. Wm. Hunt’s 
works as it is possible to make. Those who 
have known Mr. Hunt principally as a por- 
trait painter, will be surprised at the variety 
and fertility of his genius. When very 
young he amused himself cutting cameos, 
and some of rare beauty will be seen. He 
showed no mean talent as a sculptor, but 
with his eye for color, he could not long 
content himself with the colorless stone. 
His ideal pictures, the ‘“‘The Girl at the 
Fountain;” ‘‘The Marguerite;” the ‘‘Violet 
Seller; the *‘Time Kid and I were at 
Home,” have such wonderful charm of ex 
pression, such spiritual beauty, so much 
depth, and grace, that one is tempted to re- 
gret he ever painted anything but the ideal, 
till one looks upon such noble portraits as 
that of Judge Shaw, or upon the matronly 
beauty of Mrs, Ames, and her lovely boy, 
then one deems portraiture was his especial 
work. This exhibition will not only bea 
pleasure to the public, but will be an educa- 
tion for our own artists, who have already 
received an impulse from Mr. Hunt’s gen- 
ius such as has never been felt before in this 
country. The opening of this exhibition to 
the public, cannot but deepen the feeling of 
regret, at the loss not only of the artist, but 
the man, the magnetism of whose genius has 
been an inspiration to so many. 

MRS. JESSIE NOA. 

Our attention was called not long since to 
a beautiful portrait by Mrs. Noa. It was 
admirable as a likeness and beautiful asa 
work of art, and we could not but ask the 
question why this gifted artist, who is ac- 
knowledged to have no peer in her style of 
art in this country, receives so scant a recog- 
nition. Mrs. Noa’s ‘‘children’’ are lovely 
but not too much idealized, and her ‘‘grand- 
mamas” are equally interesting, the true 
likeness preserved while she catches the best 
expression, or the romance which Jurks in 
every face, needing the touch of the true 
artist to bring it forth. There has been 
some fear expressed that pastels were not 
enduring in color, but those who have 
studied the subject say they are quite as 
lasting as oils. In England there are many 
of great beauty, which are two hundred 
years and more old, and many of our own 
homes show us the faces of our ancestors, 
dating from Copley’s time, as fresh as if 
just from the easel in Studio Building, 
where Mrs. Noa produces her ‘‘counterfeit 
presentmerts.” She has been lately engaged 
on a portrait of Mrs. Emerson; her studio 
is now open for visitors and sitters. Until 
recently Mrs. Noa has refused to take por- 
traits of the deceased from photographs, 
fearing she could not give the true expres- 
sion and life look, but she was induced to 
attemptitlast year, and succeeded very well. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


GeorcE Extror’s health is much better. 

JENNIE JUNE cleverly defines drapery as 
“useless bunching and worrying and wrink- 
ling to the majority.” 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE Homes, of Conn., 
preached at Yarmouth last Sunday in the 
New England Church. 

Mrs. JANE M. Geppgs, of Michigan, has 
done a grand year's work as a free-will offer- 
ing, raising money for Adrian College. 

Mrs. E. L. Saxon, whose vigorous work 
for Suffrage in the Louisiana Legislature is 
fresh in mind, has gone North to rest and re- 
cruit. 

Mme. Nisson is engaged for twelve per- 
formances in Spain; to be given during the 
wedding festival of King Alfonso, for 
which she is to receive 90,000 francs. 

Miss Maup Banks, daughter of General 
Banks, has made her début at Brookline, 
Mass., as an actress in an amateur company. 
She intends to go on the professional stage. 

Mrs. MEEKER and daughter and Mrs. 
Price and her two children have arrived at 
General Merritt’s camp; the Indians have 
not harmed them, and they gave them up 
unconditionally. 

Tue Ducness or Montrose can milk a 
cow, and recently demonstrated the fact to 
the admiration of the men in her husband’s 
racing stable, who were less learned in 
farmyard arts than she. 

Miss Eva Cova tt, late principal in the 
Brady. School, West Aurora, Ill., has left 
for Pueblo, Col., where she takes a similar 
position at $750 a year. Miss Ella Mattice 
fills the vacancy in the Brady School. 

Rev. Mrs. Carouine R. James, of Brook- 
lyn, Ct., preached for the Brookfield Unita- 
rians last Sunday on the mission of the 
Christian church, and in the evening on the 
parable of the unclean spirit. Rev. Mr. 
Rich preached for her at Brooklyn, 

Miss Mary E. Frencn, formerly mission- 
ary of the Free Will Baptist Board at Cal- 
cutta, delivered her lecture on ‘‘The Streets 
and Homes of Hindustan” in the Congre- 


gational Church of Orleans, Mass., on Mon- 


day evening, of last week. The pictures of 
actual life, it is said, were skillfully drawn. 

Mrs. C. W. Horton began her series of 
lectures on French and German art, illus- 
trated by engravings and stereopticon, at 
Miss Devereux’s schoo! on Sudbury street, 
on Wednesday at one o'clock. Mrs. Horton 
has travelled and studied abroad, is fully 
acquainted with her subject, and knows 
how to make it interesting. 

Mrs. Dr. A. J. Jurxins, of Kankakee, 
was chosen to represent the Eighth Congres- 
sional District at Indianapolis. This lady 
conducted the prayer-meeting at Clark 
street Church, Chicagé, while the band of 
women went to the Mayor’s office on the 
memorable occasion in 1874, when the mob 
collected and disgraced the city and them- 
selves by their revilings, 

Mrs. Peters, of Philadelphia, has be- 
queathed to her nephew, Richard Peters, 
‘‘the box of the frigate Constitution antl the 
Penn’s Treaty Tree, and the one from Penn’s 
house on Letitia street; also the locket with 
Chief Justice Marshall’s hair, given to his 
grandfather, when reporter of the Supreme 
Court of the United;States, by the sons of 
the Chief Justice; also the locket with hair 
of General Washington, and fuc-simile of 
Marshall, given by the Chief Justice to his 
father, R. Peters.” 

Miss Louisa M. Parren,‘who for several 
years has been the successful principal of 
the Orchard-street grammar-school, is one 
of the many wide-awake teachers of the 
day. She, and her two faithful assistants, 
not only instruct in the branches usually 
taught in schools of that grade, but lead 
their scholars to take a lively interest in 
what is taking place in political, historical, 
and educational matters in the world at 
large. ‘The morals also of her scholars are 
carefully considered, and her tobacco 
pledge-book contains the names of many of 
her boys. 

Miss Nora O’SHAUGHNEssy and the Misses 
Prideaux-Brune five young ladies, have just 
received from the British Lifeboat Institu- 
tion five silver medals in acknowledgment 
of their intrepid services in rowing a boat 
through a rough sea, and saving at consid- 
erable risk of life, an exhausted sailor from 
a boat capsized in squally weather. The 
accident occurred on the coast of Cornwall. 
Two sailors had already perished before 
their arrival, and it is related that the young 
heroines rowed ‘‘like tigers” to the rescue. 
The presentation of the medals was made 
at a formal meeting which the ladies attend- 
ed dressed in their boating costume. Mr. 
Prideaux-Brune returned thanks for his 
daughters and their friend. 
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THE PRESSED GENTIAN. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


The time of gifts has come again, 
And, on my northern window-panes, 
Outlined against the day’s brief light 
A Chr stmas token hangs in sight— 
The wayside travellers as they pass, 
Mark the gray disk of clouded glass; 
And the dul! blankness seems, perchance 
Folly to their wise ignorance. 
They cannot from their outlook see 
The perfect grace it hath for me, 
For there the flower whose fingers thro’ 
The frosty breath of autumn blew, 
Turns from without its face of bloom 
To the warm tropic of my room, 
As fair as when beside its brook 
The hue of bending skies it took, 
So from the trodden ways of earth, 
Seem some sweet souls who veil their worth, 
And offer to the careless glance 
The clouding gray of circumstance, 
They blossom best where hearth fires burn, 
To loving eyes alone they turn, 
The flowers of inward grace that hide 
Their beauty to the world outside. 
Bat deeper meanings come to me, 
My half-immortal flower, from thee! 
Man judges from a partial view, 
None ever yet his brother knew; 
The Eternal Eye, that sees the whole 
May better read the darkened soul, 
And find, to outward sense denied, 
The flower upon its inmost side. 
Nicholas. 


6. 





A STRIKE, 
BY MRS. KATIE. 


Once upon an evening dreary, 
As I pondered, sad and weary, 
O’er the basket with the mending from the wash the 
day before; 
As I thought of countless stitches 
To be placed in little breeches, 
Rose my heart rebellious in me, as it oft had done 


before, 
At the fate that did condemn me, when my daily 

task was o’er, 
To that basket evermore. 
John, with scarce a sign or motion, 
Sat and read the Jnter- Ocean, 
With no thought of the commotion 
Which within me rankled sore. 
“He.” thought I, “when day is ended, 
Has no stockings to be mended, 
Has no babies to be tended. 
He can sit and read and snore; 
He can sit and read and rest him: 
Must I work thus evermore?” 
And my beart rebellious answered, 
‘““Nevermore; no, nevermore.”’ 


For, though I am but a woman, 
Every nerve within is haman, 
Aching, throbbing, when o’erworked, 
Mind and body sick and sore. 
“] will strike.” When day is ended, 
Though the stockings are not mended, 
Though my course can’t be defended, 
Safe behind the closet door 
Goes the basket with the mending, and I°ll haunted 
be no more. 
In the daylight shall be crowded all the work that I 
will do; 
When the evening lamps are lighted, I will read the 
papers too.” 
Here Pegasus stumbled, but the strike has been a 
success. Try it, sisters.— Chicago Inter-Oceqne™ 


SUMMER, SWEET, GOOD-BYE! 


Gold and red and purple leaves 
Flutter down the wind; 
With the snow of thistle-down 
All the lanes are lined. 
Clear and keenly blue the sky, 
Hurrying birds are flying high, 
Singing: ‘‘Summer, sweet, good-bye! 
Summer, sweet, good-bye!” 


Sheaves are nodding in the sun, 
As if passed along, 

In a gay, fantastic route, 
Summer’s fairy throng; 

Where the fading willow swings, 

Where the nest, deserted, clings, 

Listen to the brook that sings: 

“Summer, sweet, good-bye!” 


Woodlands whisper sad farewells, 
Squirrels frisk and spring; 
Patter, patter, rain the nute, 
For their harvesting. 
Flocks of merry birds go by, 
*Neath the heart's unclouded sky, 
Hopeful, trusting, while we sigh: 
“Summer, sweet, good bye!”’ 











JAMES JOHNSON’S 
OPPORTUNITY. 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was All Saints’ day, and the services of 
the little Episcopal church in Springdale 
had been unusually inspiring. It was one 
of those beautiful days that sometimes usher 
in the first of November; the church was 
dressed with flowers; white and crimson 
and golden chrysanthemums adorned the 
altar, making it almost as bright as the 
painted glass in the windows. 

Mr. Truman, the rector, had given great 
attention to the culture of the singing, had 
formed quite a promising class of boy chor- 
isters from his mission Sunday School, and 

they marched in procession singing bravely 
the heroic hymn for the day. 
The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain; 
His blood-red banner streams afar,— 
Who fellows in his train? 
Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain, 
Who patient bears his cross below,— 
He follows in His train. 
The martyr first whose eagle eye 
Could pierce beyond the grave; 
Who saw his Master in the eky 
And called on Him to save. 
Like Him with pardon on his tongue, 
In midst of mortal pain, 
He prayed for them that did the wrong,— 
Who follows in his train? 
A glorious band the chosen few 
On whom the Spirit came; 
Twelve valiant saints, their hope they knew 


And mocked the cross aflame. 

They met the tyrant’s brandished steel, 
The lion's gory mane; 

They bowed their necks the death to feel,— 
Who follows in his train? 

A noble army, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 

Around the Saviour’s throne rejoice, 
In robes of white arrayed. 

They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Thro’ peril and thro’ pain; 

O God. to us may grace be given 
To follow in his train. 


When the sweet boyish voices warbled 
these lines as the choir took their places in 
the chancel, their fresh young faces and 
round, downy cheeks and bright eyes 
formed a strange contrast to the grave anc 
awful words they had been singing; yet 
already the quick tears had started in many 
eyes. The choir rendered the Te Deum 
with its noble images with more than ordi-. 
nary fervor, and the Epistle of the day gave 
that strange and mystical vision of the 
hundred and forty and four thousand, the 
multitude which no man could number, re- 
deemed from among men, which stood be- 
fore the throne with white robes and palms 
in their hands. 

It was evident by the manner in which 
the rector read the service that the spirit of 
the festival had deeply entere: into him, 
and his voice trembled with a subdued 
emotion as he announced his text:— 

‘Be not slothful, but followers of them 
who through faith and patience do inherit 
the promises.” 

He spoke of the loveliness of the day, the 

quiet ease and security with which they had 
adorned their church with flowers, and as- 
sembled there to commemorate the suffer- 
ings of the holy saints and martyrs who 
were now before the throne of God. To us 
in our peaceful homes and churches this 
memory of these saints and martyrs, he said, 
is a lovely poem; but ah, it was no poem to 
them. There was no picture, no palms, no 
glory then; all was bitter, hard, stern real- 
ity. He painted before them in vivid, 
plain words some of the incidents of the 
primitive persecutions, He described the 
scene which a great French painter has 
lately embodied in a picture—the gardens 
of Nero when the young, gay and fair of 
old Rome promenaded and chatted amid 
walks which were lighted up by living hu- 
man beings, gagged and bound and slowly 
consuming in cruel fires. 
‘My brethren,” he said, ‘‘every one of 
those men and women who suffered this 
horrible death might have avoided it. One 
short sentence, very easy to speak; one lit- 
tle action, very easy to perform, would have 
redeemed each one of them. It was only 
to say, ‘I renounce Ohrist,’—it was only to 
cast a few grains of incense on the altar of 
Jupiter, and life with all its blessings was 
theirs! Nay, oftentimes, riches, promotion, 
office were offered to them at this very sim- 
ple price. 

“This is what it was to confess Christ 
then. Thousands of noble-minded men, of 
women delicately reared, of young persons 
and children, chose rather to burn in those 
lingering fires, to be thrown to the wild 
beasts, to pass through tortures that we can 
scarcely bear to read about, rather than to 
speak those few words, or perform that 
simple action. They would not renounce 
their Saviour. It was because they were 
willing thus to suffer that we now are free 
to confess Christ without suffering. When 
we commemorate the ‘noble army of mar- 
tyrs’ in the service of the Te Deum, let us 
not forget what we owe to them; that we 
are enjoying to-day those religious gifts 
which they purchased for us with agony 
and blood. 

It is a solemn question,” he said, ‘‘what 
we have given up or borne or endured for 
Christ. He says whosoever doth not bear 
his cross and come after me cannot be my 
disciple. That was not said merely of peo- 
ple in those days. He says whosoever, in 
all time, in all countries, doth not bear his 
cross and come after me cannot be my dis- 
ciple. There is a cross for every man and 
woman among us; and if we will not take 
up that cross and patiently bear it we are 
not and never can be Christians. The cross 
is not now in confessing Christ—all Chris- 
tion society professes in some way to believe 
in him. Nobody calls on us now to re- 
nounce Christ. Nobody wants us to burn 
incense to Jupiter. In a general way there 
is credit and honor in a Christian profes- 
sion. Where then is thecross? My friends,” 
he said solemnly, ‘‘God knows where it is; 
wherever your obedience to Christ’s teach- 
ing requires of you some painful sacrifice, 
there is yourcross. There are places where 
to doa Christian duty requires a sacrifice 
of money or of reputation or of friends, and 
he who in these crises of life shrinks from 
those hard duties denies Christ, as really as 
those who offered sacrifice to idols. Re 
member, dear friends, the words of our 
Lord. He says, ‘He that will come after me 
let him take up his cross.’ Our Lord went 
before us in the path of pain and self-denial. 
In every hard place we can see his footsteps 
in advance marking the path. He borea 

cross heavier than we can ever bear, and if 
we look to him he will give us strength to 
bear ours.” 

The rector was a young man who evi- 
dently had had little personal experience of 
the painful struggles and burdens of life, 





but he had a sympathetic imagination and 


deep feeling, and spoke with a fervor which 
carried his hearers along with him into the 
heroic spirit of the day. Then the boy 
choir marched out singing :— 


Forward, Christian soldier, 
Marching as to war, 

With the cross of Jesus 
Going on before. 


Christ, our royal Master, 
Leads against the foe; 
Forward into battle 
See his banner go! 

The service was over, and as the sweet 
voices grew fainter and more faint in the 
distance the audience turned one to another 
and said, ‘‘Isn't it beautiful?” ‘‘Haven’t 
we had a lovely time?” ‘‘Whata glorious 
sermon!” ‘* What a splendid rector we 
have!” “Did you ever hear such a ser- 
mon?” 

But the heroic spirit, like some white 
heavenly lily carried out into the dusty 
highway, began gradually to fade and soil, 
as passing out of church they came into the 
atmosphere of the petty gossips, the little 
envyings and jealousies, the small dislikes 
and divisions, and the sordid cares that be- 
set the way of every-day life. St. James 
tells us of hearers who are like a man be- 
holding his face in a glass, who goeth his 
way and straightway forgetteth what man- 
ner of man he was. So do we all, in the 
sacred services of the church, get glimpses 
of that higher self which is possible to us— 
but alas! do we not also go our way and 
forget that sacred vision? 

It is to be feared that the memory of the 

churchly festival we have described thus 
faded from many minds. Many who had 
shed tears at the music and admired the 
sermon, and felt within themselves vague 
longing and purposes for something higher, 
found during the week those purposes fad- 
ing as the flowers upon the altar, and finally 
like them cast out, and lying only as dead 
memorials of what was once full of life and 
beauty. 
But there was one hearer, a plain, unim- 
eginative man, who sat after the services in 
deep thought. He did not join in the gen- 
eral enthusiasm, he said nothing to any one. 
but stood by himself with the air of one 
whois revolving some perplexity. As nearly 
all the aucience had passed out he joined 
the rector coming from the vestry. 

“Ah, Mr. Johnson, how do you do?” said 
the rector extending his hand, cordially; 
‘I hope vou have enjoyed the day.” 

‘Well, sir, it has been a good day, doubt- 
less; but—” he paused and looked troubled. 

“But what?” said the rector. 

“Why, sir, how can a man in these days 
know he is a Christian, when there is no 
opportunity to try us?” 

“But you know,” said the rector, “I told 
you ‘there’s a cross for every one’” 

“Well yes, sir; but what little ones! A 
man is rather thought the better of for going 
to church and for being a communicant. 
We don’t have to sacrifice anything for 
Christ—not to speak of. We have to keep 
our temper, not speak quick when we are 
proveked, put our share into the offertory, 
do a little good here and there as we get a 
chance; but if we had to give everything 
up, al! our property, see our wives and 
children suffer, be willing to be burned alive 
or thrown to the lions—how many of us 
would stand that? How many Christians 
would there be in Springdale if that was 
the trial?” 

“Well, my friend, the martyrs that did 
this have left their testimony that it was 
not by their own strength. It was Christ 
with them and in them giving them strength 
to do and bear.” 

“It must have been,” said Johnson, 
thoughtfully; “I don’t see anything in my- 
self that could do it, but perhaps if the cross 
was laid on me I should have strength 
given.” 

‘*Yes, if you sought it. And whether the 
cross is great or little, it is only by seeking 
that help that we can bear it.” 

‘Well, they had a great opportunity,” 
said Johnson thoughtfully, “such as isn’t 
given to us,” 

“The duty of the hour is our. opportuni- 
ty,” said the rector; ‘‘and he that is faith- 
ful in least, will be faithful also in much;” 
and here they parted at the gate of a white 
house with green blinds embowered in lilac 
bushes, which Johnson called home. 

He stopped for a moment and looked 
thoughtfully up. It was one of those neat, 
complete, comfortable New England houses, 
that are the outgrowth of an exact, careful, 
respectable mode of living; industry and 
frugality embodying itself in the form of 
home comfort. The deep front door yard 
had both its shade trees and flower borders. 
The late blossoming chrysanthemums still 
adorned the one, and the maples, though 
fast losing their crimson and gold foliage, 
still were beautiful shade trees. On one 
side an ample garden, which all summer 
long had yielded fruits and vegetables in 
their season, stood cleared up and waiting 
for its winter coating of snow. 

James Johnson stopped a moment and 
looked thoughtfully over the whole. It was 
his home, bought with years of patient and 
honest toil, the refuge of his advancing age, 
the shelter of his children, the joy of his 
wife; andas he thought a passage came into 
his mind, ‘They took joyfully the spoiling 





of their goods.” ‘‘Ah,” he thought, ‘‘could 
Ido it? CouldI give up my little home, 





my garden, the home of my wife and chil- 
dren? I don’t know bow they did it! Yes, 
it must have been they were helped; it would 
take something stronger and higher than I 
am to make me able todo it. .May God 
help me to be faithful in the least, and then 
perhaps he will help me to be faithful in 
much.” 

It will be seen by this that our friend 
James Jobnson was not one of the stony 
ground hearers of the word, nor among 
those like the hard trodden way-side where 
every chattering fowl of the air lights down 
and sweeps off the precious seed; that he 
was among those who receive the seed into 
the silent shelter of a good and honest heart. 

He was by nature exact, conscientious, 
scrupulously truthful in his words and care- 
ful in his dealings, and therefore what had 
evaporated in emotive talk and expressions 
of admiration in many otherg’on that day, 
had turned inward in him in silent self ex- 
amination. He had, to use a significant 
common expression, laid it to heart. 


CHAPTER IL. 

“Wife,” said James Johnson to his house- 
hold partner, ‘“‘the day after to-morrow I 
am going to Merton. I’ve hada letter from 
Pierson at last, and he wants to meet me ut 
Merton to settle up accounts. I’m glad of 
it; it’s quite time we had paid everybody 
up. I don’t like to keep all these hard- 
working fellows out of their money; they 
want it to fix things up for winter, and I 
believe in paying up prompt; so I’m glad 
Pierson is going to settle up.” 

“So am I,” said his wife, ‘‘for to say the 
truth I never could trust that man much. 
He’s smart and driving and capable, and 
keeps a good many irons in the fire; but 
somehow, I can’t say why, I never trusted 
him. I didn’t like your going into busi- 
ness with him much.” 

Here we must stop to explain that James 
Johnson had a year or two before become a 
partner in a provision store kept by this 
George Pierson in Boston. Johnson was 
the rural partner; it was his part of the 
business to travel around in that rich farm- 
ing country where he was situated and se- 
cure and forward to Boston all manner of 
farm and garden produce. He was known 
through all the country for a careful, truth- 
ful, exact man, and every householder and 
housewife felt sure that in trusting their 
butter, eggs and vegetables to him they 
were putting them into the hands of a care- 
ful, conscientious person who would be 
sure to render them a just equivalent. In 
fact, everybody that knew him considered 
his entering into such a firm as a fortunate 
thing, ensuring them that they should re- 
ceive a fair reward for their labor. He 
would make sure their pay; nobody doubted 
him. 

And for a while everything in the con- 
duct of business had justified these expecta- 
tions. Produce had been well cared for, 
punctually forwarded, and the returns had 
been no less punctual and satisfactory. 
But of late the remittances from the partner 
in Boston had been irregular, and Johnson 
bad written letter after letter, both to the 
partner who delayed to pay and to the 
creditors who needed the meney. He was 
now going, as he hoped, to have a satisfac- 
tory adjustment and bring back money to 
pay off all arrearages. Merton was a mid- 
way stopping-place between Springdale and 
Boston, where a good deal of forwarding 
business was done, and it was at Merton, 
therefore, that he hoped for this opportuni- 
ty of full adjustment. 

He arrived an hour before the Boston 
train was due, and secured a room where 
they might have full and undisturbed op 
portunity to go over their accounts. His 
accounts and papers having been put in 
readiness for a clear settlement, he went 
down and stood on the platform to wait 
the arrival of the train. 

At last it came in, and at last out of it 
came Pierson, a florid, portly young man, 
with an alert and jocular*manner, a quick 
step, a restless eye and facile tongue. 

‘‘Here you are, old fellow,” he said. ‘On 
time as usual.” 

“Yes,” said Johnson, “and I’ve got a 
room engaged close by here where we can 
be by ourselves, and all my accounts ready, 
so as not to keep you long.” 

“Oh yes; Gon’t I know you? Everything 
on the square and up to time. Well, peg 
on and fire away,” he said, as they walked 
rapidly up the street. 

“I hope the business is going on well,” 
said Johnson by way of conversation as 
they walked along. 

“Oh well, the times are beastly, perfectly 
beastly; but we’ll do pretty well. I'll take 
care of you anyhow.” 

‘People are pressing hard for their money,” 
began Johnson. 

“Oh, of course. I know that people al- 
ways want their money; that’s the old tune. 
Well, let a fellow get some lunch. We 
won’t talk shop till that’s over.” 

And Pierson called for his lunch and 
lager beer and seated himself, full spread 
and jolly, and ate, and laughed, and joked, 
and seemed in such abounding spirits that 
Johnson said to himself: ‘‘Well, he’s found 
a way to settle all up; he will make all 
square.” 

After lunch he hurried his companion to 
the room where the accounts were all spread 
out upon a table. 











“There,” he said, seating himself eagerly, 
“there ure three months’ account for provi- 
sions forwarded, and here are all these let- 
ters. Here’s Matthew's for butter, here’s 
the widow Smith's for eggs and garden veg- 
etables, and here’s—” 

“Oh well, Johnson,” said his partner, 
pushing the books from him, “‘all that's 
neither here nor there; that ain’t what I 
came for. The fact is our firm’s going to 
smash up, and I’ve just come up to let you 
know that you may put things well out of 
sight and save yourself.” 

Johnson, as we have said, was not an im- 
aginative man—he was slow in receiving 
ideas, slow in comprehending. He sat back 
in his chair and regarded his partner with 
an air of dazed, stupid amazement. 

“Smashed up!” he gasped; ‘what do you 
mean?” 

‘*‘Why, smashed up—wound up—or what- 
ever else you callit. We're going to fail, 
in short. The fact is, we are running at a 
loss, and we shall go the devil if we don’t 
stop. The times are beastly, as I told you. 
Nothing pays, and we've just got to wind 
up and save what we have made.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Johnson, ‘‘pay up and 
settle. Now here I owe for hay, and for 
wheat and flour and butter and all; it’s run 
up terribly. I hope you'll let me have 
money to settle that; here are the figures.” 

“Not much!” said Pierson, putting his 
thumbs into his button holes and sitting 
back contentedly. ‘‘why, you spooney, 
don’t you see—we’re going to fail!” 

‘But I got these provisions; they trusted 
me. I’ve given our notes for them.” 

‘Well, that’s just what I came to tell 
you: just make over your house and place 
to your wife and they can’t touch it. That’s 
what I’ve done; they can’t touch a thing of 
mine.” : 

‘‘Why that would be dishonest; it would 
be no better than stealing; you can’t mean 
that, I’m sure you can’t!” 

‘Pooh, you’re green—haven’t cut your 
eye teeth, It is what is done constantly; 
members of the church, deacons, any fellow 
that has sense looks out to save himself and 
his family when there is a smash like this 
coming.” 

‘*How dare you tempt me so?” said John- 
son, rising indignantly. ‘How will you 
answer for it in the judgment day? No; if 
you leave these debts on me, I shall pay 
them as far asI can, if I have to sell my 
house and use every cent I've laid up.” 

‘Well, if you’re @ mind to be such a 
darned fool I can’t help it,” said Pierson, 
rising also, ‘‘l gave you a fair chance to 
save yourself. 

‘*A fair chance to steal from hard-work- 
ing farmers and widows,” said Johnson in 
gathering wrath. ‘‘That’s what it is. Sam 
Pierson, you are a villain! God will judge 
you!” 

‘Pooh, pooh! Don’t get excited! You'll 
think better of it. At any rate, I must go 
back to Boston on the next train. Now, 
old fellow, don’t think I'm out of temper 
with you. You're green, like your country 
produce; that’s all. Ha, ha! You think it 
over and you'll come round. Bye-bye.” 
And with a jocular, patronizing air, Pier- 
son rolled himself out of the apartment 
leaving our friend alone. 

“God help me! What shall I do?” he 
said. ‘‘My poor wife and the girls! it’ll 
come hard on them. O Lord hold me up! 
Don’t let me listen to him. Help me to do 
the right thing.” 

It was no light trial to a man past the 
middle of life, who needed rest and felt that 
health and strength were going on the down- 
hill side, to be called suddenly to face the 
question of giving up his whole worldly 
support for right-doing. He was by nature 
cautious and desponding, and it seemed the 
most hopeless ruin. He laid his head down 
on the table and groaned aloud. 

Was healone? Let us trust not. We 
have high authority for thinking that God’s 
little ones are never left alone in their hour 
of struggle; the angel that always behold- 
eth the face of their Father, is with them. 

The spirit world is not remote; 
Thine eye is sealed, thy sense is shut. 

Could we see into that ever-present world 
we might see bending over this plain, poor 
man, a face fair as a star, solemnly strong 
and sweet. Gradually the tempest of his 
heart lulled and beautiful words passed 
over his soul like music: ‘Casting all your 
care on Him, for he careth for you.” ‘‘Bless- 
ed is the man that endureth temptation, for 
when he is tried he shall receive a crown for 
life.” And then the solemn services of All 
Saints’ day returned to him. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘there is my cross. Here 
is where I am tempted to renounce Christ. 
I must not burn incense on heathen altars, 
whoever else does it. I see it all. I must 
give up all to be a good Christian.” 

Again the voice said within him, ‘“There 
is no man that hath left houses and lands 
for my sake and the gospel’s, but he shall 
receive manifold more in this life,and in the 
world to come, life everlasting.” 

“It's the same thing,” he said to himself. 
“Iam tempted just as they were. I must 
give all to be a Christian, as they did. Af- 
ter all 1 am not called to give up life itself 
or bear tortures as they did; but here is an 
opportunity to give up a great deal, and the 
Lord will give me strength to do it—oh yes, 
he will!” 
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——— 
A great steady calmness fell over his soul, 
the rest of a great conflict past. ‘Bless 
God, 1 didn’t yield,” he said over and over 
to himself. ‘‘He will keep me from faliing. 
He is able.” 

We should do injustice to our friend 
Johnson should we represent that the trial 
here ceased. The cross is never anything 
put a cross, and he who has taken it up, 
with whatever exaltation, will find it a bit- 
ter burden. It was no light affliction to 
bear the news to his wife and daughters and 
witness their trouble. But it is due to our 
New England to say that there are women 
trained by her institutions who do not fall 
as a hopeless dead weight on a man’s con- 
science when the struggle comes between 
property and principle. His wife and 
daughters with one voice supported him in 
his resolution, and began immediately to 
shape their plans for the new paths of self 
denial and enterprise in which they must 
tread. 

The small sum which Johnson had accu- 
mulated in the savings bank was immedi 
ately drawn out and appropriated to the 
payment of those of his customers who 
were most dependent on their little gains 
from dairy and garden; but for the larger 
debts there was no resource but the sale of 
the house, and this was a matter requiring 
time. 

The winter was asad one. It is not pos- 
sible at once to lose business and property 
without an accession of daily trials and fa- 
tigues. There were days of fatigue and 
nights of care, and not always could they 
see the bright side of the trial. The apostle 
has told us that no trial for the present 
seemeth joyous, but grievous; and another 
writer has said: ‘It is not when the storm 
israging on the beach that we go out to 
look for treasures; but when the waves are 
gone down and the shore is still we find 
pearls and precious gems that have been 
cast ashore in the tempest.” There are such 
pearls, hut we must wait till the tempest is 
over to find them. 

Suffice it to say, the house was sold and 
every debt honestly paid, and the next year 
found the family dependent on summer 
boarders, the mother and daughters doing 
their own domestic labor and the father in 
a situation of much work and small salary. 

During all those struggling months in his 
battle with sleepless nights and weary days, 
Jobnson had one comfort. ‘*Thank God,” 
he said, ‘I didn’t yield. He gave me an 
opportunity, and I might have lost it; but, 
thank God, I didn’t! He helped me to give 
upall and 1 did. That is something nobody 
can take from me.” 

And the daily trials came to mother and 
daughters in hodily fatigue and unaccus- 
tomed cares. Though it was a trial to see 
Sam Pierson coming back to spend thissum 
mer, florid and easy, with bis span of horses 
and his wife and daughters bedecked with 
fashionable ornaments, yet neither Johnson 
nor his family ever in heart took back their 
sacrifice or regretted what they had done. 
Theconsciousness of an heroic constancy in 
right is the ‘‘manifold more” than houses 
and lands which the Saviour gives to those 
who give up all for his sake and the gospel's 
—that is, for the right and the true for 
which he laid down his own life. 

And could we have seen again into the 
spirit life that hes along side of ours, we 
should have seen in that little household 
the faces of guardian angels bright witha 
solemn joy, for angels think of things far 
Otherwise than we, and while men are say- 
ing one to another, ‘Poor soul, what a loss! 
what a trinl!’” the angels say, “Blessed 
soul! what an opportunity! what a gain!” 

Blessed is the man that endureth tempta- 
tion!—Good Company. 

_—_——_ o> 


REPORT OF THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 





[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.] 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

At 2:30 o'clock President Doggett called 
the Congress to order, in the presence of a 
large audience. 

The first paper of the session was entitled 
“Physical Basis of Education,” and was 
read by its author, Dr. Sarah Hackett Ste- 
venson, lecturer on Surgery at the Woman's 
Medical College of Chicago. 

Dr. Stevenson argued that the mind is ed- 
ucated in the first instance, from impress- 
ions from without; these impressions are 
elaborated by the central nervous apparatus. 
If there were no ingoing channels, there 
would be no outgoing ideas. She refutes 
the idea that the mind is fully developed at 
the outstart. 

In human development, there are two 
factors to be considered; structure and ed- 
ucation. The impurt of the word educate 
contradicts the method, for what there is to 
“lead out” of the human being is simply 
nothing till the world has been led in. This 
is the way in which man conquers the world 
One by one, things external to himself ap- 
proach for recognition and appropriation, 
and even the power to recognize and appro- 
priate is not such an adherent independent 
quality or property of the central nervous 
apparatus as is generally supposed; but is 
itself to a great degree a dcveloped function, 


growing out of the exercise of peripheral 


functions, as is well demonstrated in the 
teaching of idiots. Where does the inhe- 
Tent power bide itself in the deaf and blind 





mute and in the idiot? Not till the sense of 


‘touch comes to the rescue, and by constant 


use becomes the medium of entrance for all 
sensations, does the mind begin to manifest 
itself. Even though a child be deaf, blind 
and idiotic, it may still be taught. 

Given the medium for the entrance of one 
single sensation, and another and another 
sensation ad infinitum may enter, and each 
makes the way easier for the next. It is 
our purpose to analyze the order of the en- 
trances and the routes to be taken. The 
first thing that approaches is the atmosphere. 
It imprints nature’s first kiss of welcome 
upon the lips of the infant stranger, and 
asks to be admitted—the first to come, the 
last to go—the tried and faithful, life-long 
friend. How does it enter? Those who 
have never analyzed the process say it 
rushes in, forces its way through the mouth 
and nostrils into the lungs. Not at all; be- 
fore the first breath is taken the pressure 
without the chest is exactly equal to that 
within, and not till that equilibrium is brok- 
en can there be motion. First, irregularity 
of pressure, thea motion in the direction of 
the least resistance—a simple principle in 
mechanics. 

The lung has no power of itself to expand; 
but the chest must expand and pull out the 
lung, which is ever and always, except in 
disease, closely applied to the inner surface 
of the chest. We are thus explicit because 
of the erroneous ideas in respect to the me- 
chanism of respiration. Now let nature 
speak for herse'f. See how beautifully she 
does her work. The atmosphere, far gent- 
ler than the gentlest mother’s hand, softly 
wraps itself about the delicate surface of 
the body, and at once a thousand silvery 
strings, centering away in the medulla, car- 
ry the message.*‘a stranger waits outside,” 
and the cells, all a quiver with long waiting 
for the precious oxygen, send back an an- 
swer by another thousand silvery strings; 
bid the stranger enter, we need him; at 
once the tiny threads begin to pull at the 
gates, the placoid muscles become tense and 
strong, the ribbed sides turn on their hinges, 
the diaphragmed floor descends, the chest 
expands, the lungs follow, eighteen hun- 
dred million cells are opened, the air en- 
ters, life begins! 

The introduction of the world to the 
mind, presupposes a certain receptivity— 
first, of the ganglionic cells near the sur- 
fuces, and last of the braia cells themselves, 
and it would seem, were this receptivity of 
the brain cells entirely wanting, an attempt 
at education would be hopeless; but the 
schools for the feeble minded and idiots 
prove that the embryonic tissue cell of the 
idiot brain, can by use be transformed into 
the real nerve cell. If they have subserved 
no other purpose, these schools show the 
almost infinite possibility of the natural 
method of education, the sending of some- 
thing into the brain for it to take hold of 
and act upon, Given one single pathway 
to the mind, let all the others be irrevoca- 
bly closed, still the world may enter and 
become transformed into ideas. And when 
the true and kindly earth is thus led in, a 
truer, kinder heaven will come out of hu- 
manity. 

The second paper was by Mrs Martha N. 
McKay, of Indianapolis, Ind., and entitled 
‘‘Women as Architects,” The writer read 
her own production, She said that the 
household was woman’s especial sphere, 
and with the arrangement of the house 
itself, woman was the most concerned. 
Not ouly should woman be counselled as to 
the architecture of the home, in family 
counsels, but here was a branch of profes- 
sional labor in which she could acceptably 
operate. The paper was well written, and 
abounded with many beautiful sentiments 
relative to home life. 

The third and concluding paper was en- 
titled ‘Hygienic Value of Labor” by Mrs. 
Dr. Sarah W. Devoll, of Portland, Me., 
and read by Mrs. Dr. Lelia Bedell, of 
Chicago. 

This was an eminently practical and fine- 
ly-written essay, from the standpoint of a 
physician. Many exceedingly interesting 
suggestions relative to the proper work for 
women were offered, and the thoughts 
were frequently embellished with beautiful 
rhetoric clothing. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Upon the conclusion of this essay, the 

Congress took a recess till evening. 
BUSINESS MEETINGS. 
CLOSE COMMUNION. 

For some inexplicable reason, the man- 
agers of the Woman’s Congress persist in 
carrying on their business meetings with 
closed doors, notwithstanding the effort 
made by many of the delegates to allow 
representatives of the press seats upon the 
floor. By this system of close communion 
many of the most interesting features of the 
Congress gain no publication. Yesterday 
morning the close business session was 
largely taken up by reports from the Vice 
Presidents representing the different States. 
These papers contained detailed accounts 
of the progress of the women’s movement 
‘n these commonwealths, and contained val- 
uable suggestions as to what course of op- 
erations were necessary to be inaugurated 
by the Congress in the several localities, to 
further its interests. Nearly all of the re- 
ports spoke enthusiastically of the condition 





of the work, and expressed the highest hope 
for the future. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


This morning was devoted chiefly to the 
election of officers for the ensuing year. 
Each official being balloted for, the session 
did not adjourn until nearly time for the 
afternoon open session. 

The Committee on Nominations had sug- 
gested Miss Abby W. May, of Massachu- 
setts, as President, but that lady declined 
to allow her name to be used. The follow- 
ing roster was finally chosen: 

President—Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, of Illinois, 


First Vice-President —Abby May, of Mussachueetts, 
Second Vice-President—Maria Mitchell, of New 


York. 
Third Vice President—Elizabeth K. Churchill, of 
Rhode Island. 


Other Vice Presidents are: 


S. W. Devol!, M.D., Maine; Armenia White, New 
Hampshire; Emily E. Reed, Vermont; Antoinette 
B. Blackwell, New Jersey; Emma J. Bartol, Pennayl- 
vania; Sarah J. Spencer, District of Columbia; Fi. 
nette 8. Seelye, Ohio; Martha N McKay, Indiana; 
Sylvia Goddard, Kentucky; Rebecca N. Hazard, Mis- 
souri; Emma C. Bascom, Wisconsin; Mary C. Peck- 
ham. Minnesota; Julia M. Hunting, lowa; Alida C. 
Avery, Colorado; Ada C. Bowles. California. 

Secretary m4 J F. Kastan, Massachusetts, 

Treasurer—H. L. T. Wolcott, Massachusetts, 

Auditors—Caroline M. Brown, Lilinois; Romelia 
L. Clapp, New York. 

Directors —Sophia C. Hoffman. Mary E. Bagg, 
Alice C. Fletcher, J. J, C. Croley, Mary Potnam 
Jacobi, New York; Phebe M. Kendall, Mary J 8S. 
Blake, M. D. Mary A. Livermore, Massachiuse' ta; 
Lita Barney Sayles, Connecticut; Henrietta W. 
Johnson, Mary F. Davis, Rev. Auvusta Cooper Bris- 
tol, New Jersey; Mary Grew. M. Louise ‘Thomas, 
E. C. Bartol, Pennsy vania; Ellen Mit«hell, Francis 
E. Willard, Clara P. Bouriand, Illinois; M. E. 
McRea, Laura Giddings Julian, Ind.; Margaret ‘. 
Longley, Harriet L. Keeler, Ohio; Sarah Berger 
Stearns, Minnesota; Lavinia Goodell, Wisconsin; 
Ellen Clarke Sargent, Valifornia; Julia Ward Howe, 
Marsachusetis. 


THE NEXT CONGRESS. 

The point for holding the next Congress 
is left by the constitution to the Board of 
Directors, who will meet either at the Dells 
to-morrow, or in this city on Monday morn- 
ing, to take the question into consideration. 
The regulations providing for the holding 
of but one Congress in a state, some other 
locality than this will of course be chosen. 
During to-day the ladies have spent what 
little spare time they have had at their com- 
mand in visiting the Washburn Observato- 
ry, the buildings of the State University, 
and other public institutions in the city and 
neighborhood. They express themselves 
highly delighted with the Capitol of Wis- 


consin and its beautiful surroundings. 
oe 


HELPS TO MOTHERS—CONCLUDED, 





PSYCHICAL RELATIONS. 


There now remains simply to observe the 
psychical relations of the sick child. Upon 
these points I can express myself briefly, 
because there is so little to be said of gen- 
eral moment. There is no doubt that in 
fants unable to localize their unpleasant 
sensations, not knowing themselves what is 
the trouble, exhibit their distress sometimes 
through greater excitability and uneasiness, 
For the doctor who does not know the rul- 
ing principles in the family regarding the 
training of a child, it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish how far the—so to call it— 
normal naughtiness goes, and where the 
sickness begins, and that symptom can for 
him, therefore, have only a relative value, 
if he is not assured from a credible side 
that ‘‘the child is commonly otherwise than 
is nuw seen.” 

Also a hot head and feverish appearances, 
after some little domestic scene, are not ab- 
solute signs of asick condition, for chil- 
dren sometimes through crying and obsti- 
nacy, bring ona regular fever. Here is a 
province where the physician finds himself 
often obliged to consult the mother who 
knows her child, because .mistakes could 
become critical for both sides. I shall sat- 
isfy myself by simply hinting at these diffi- 
culties, as I am convinced that the tact of 
sensible mothers will find the correct means. 

As I now close the treatmert of my theme, 
I am quite conscious of having in general 
given simple hints; but these will certainly 
suffice to a good will and a mother’s love, 
and perhaps in the difficult task of nursing 
a sick child, they will not be wholly unwel- 
come.— Conclusion of Translation of Dr. 
Tiburtius’ Lecture by J. A. SPRAGUE. 


HUMORO US. 


They have always had plenty of broken 
China at Harvard. Now they will havea 
sufficiency of broken Chinese. 


There are a great many people who will 
never go to heaven unless they can go at 
excursion rates. — Whitehall Times. 


A priest asked of a condemned criminal 
in a Paris jail: ‘‘What kind of a conscience 
have you?” ‘It is as good as new,” replied 
the prisoner; ‘‘for I have never used it.” 


‘‘What is so rare asa dayin June?” sings 
the poet, and the New York Mail answers, 
a day in January, because it is not only rare, 
but sometimes actually raw. More rare, 
however, is a day in February, for there are 
fewer of them. 


A friend who called on a wag found him 
busily engaged in writing, with « pitcher of 
water before him. ‘‘An unusual compan- 
ion, I suppose,” jocosely observed the visi 
tor. ‘‘No,” was the the reply; ‘‘l keep it 
handy to water my wit.” ‘Indeed” quickly 
added the other, “I thought it was thin 
enough already.” 


‘Well, my man,” said a military doctor 
to a patient who had been on ‘‘low diet” for 











a long time, ‘“‘how are you?” ‘‘Much bet 
ter, sir?” ‘Could you eat a small chicken 
to-day?” “That I could, sir?” ‘*What 


would you like it stuffed with?” ‘Please, 
your honor,” replied the hungry patient, 








“I would like it stuffed with another,” 

An old Scotch lady, who had no relish 
for modern church music, was expressing 
her dislike for the singing of an anthem in 
her own church one day, when a neighbor 
said, ‘‘Why, that is a very old anthem; Da- 
vid sang that anthem to Saul.” To this the 
old lady replied, *‘Weel, weel, I noo for the 
first time understan’ why Saul threw his jave- 
lin at David when the lad sang for him.” 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Kk. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathiet. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. x. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 

















773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to #k."M", and 2 to 4 P. x. ly10 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Sattord-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 
AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlurgement+, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities, The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
oitice will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strenzth and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which 1s 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
oftice may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Ela-tic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


/ND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfally treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR, H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston, : 3mo41 




















j\ ry. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 

5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 
Union under-fl2. «. ‘3 of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies’ furnishing goods of every kind .n improved 
makes 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. ly44 
TAUTD ‘ nN NJ A 
HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
Miss Bates offers the “ALPpua” a perfect filting un- 


dervest »f all wool and merino, combining warmth, 
elasticity of fabric and durability; aleo her 


Irrew Waist 


just perfected, which is the best substitute fou 
corsets of any waist before invented. 


Uniolon Corsets 


seta constructed on Hygienic laws for sale, and made 
to order. A variety of waists on exhibition and for 
sale. Measures taken and ladies fitted to corset 
waist or “Alpha” suits at their residences when pre- 
ferred, Send for circular, 

Room 7, 129 Tremont Street. 38 





THE NEW ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER, 


manufactured by Mrs. M. A. Kilgour, commends it- 
self at once to every lady suffering from weakness, 
ruptures «or strains. 

‘or corpulency it has no rival, giving comfort and 
strength, besides holding the abdomen in the desired 
form. In fact, it i- a perfect corset for the hips and 
abdomen. The increasing demand for this supporter 
ix sufficient proof of its value. Invatids within the 
city proper fitted at their homes wit! out extra charge. 
Ladies at a distance fitted with perfect accuracy by 
writing for instructions in regard to measurement. 
Price, from $2 to $5; average, $3. 


ALSO CORSETS. 


A Combination Dress-Reform Corset. This is a 
new corset, thoroughly made, filled with the purest 
and most pliable whalebone, that will not break. 
Bost adjustable. Shoulder straps can be changed so 
as to make a most perfect shoulder brace when desir- 

They are laced with elastic that will yield to the 
motion of the body; steels adjustable at the pleasure 
of the wearer; when worn without, the corset is soft 
and comfortable as a waist; when worn in, they are 
equal and, we claim, superior to any other corset 
in the market. Ths corset is accepted by the most 
radical patrons of the stiff, regular corsets, while all 
advocates of dress reform hail it with delight. The 
corset for misses, on the same principle, has no equal. 

Alvo Dress Reform Novelties, Garments, etc. For 
particulars ca!l on or aidress Mrs. M. A. KILGOUR. 
Combination Dress Reform Corset Co., 32 Winter 
street, Bo-ton, Mass., Room F up 2 flight# 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 





HYGiENIC 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il 
Instrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 
- Mrs, A, Fletcher & Co., 

6 Kast 14th St.,N -¥.City. 











PIANOS 


Sold for cash or on easy paying instslimente. Pianos 
to rent, and in case of purchase within a limited time 
the amount paid in rent can apply as part 

on the instrument, at 


HALLETT & CUMSTON’S, 


459 Washington Street, 
3m38 (opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


LOWEST Csi PRICES 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. ly™ 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold a in- 
stalments. First quality ir all respects. Ca. 
examine. 


Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor, 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 


Unequaled in Tone, Touch, Workmanshtp 
and Durability. 
Terms HKeasonable. 
Pianos torent Pianos tuned. 
E. W. TYLER, Agent. 506 Washington at. 
Bo+ton, (over Williams & Everett's.) 423m 
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FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BOOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, <0 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached, 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a.m.,to 8 P.M. 
S~nday—Dinner from 5 to 4% rm, 


BSORPTION vs DISEASE. 





| 


> 








LIVER & STOMACH 


CURES WITHOUT DOSING. 
THE LIFE PRINCIPLE. 


That power or force that keeps in motion the ma- 
chinery of our bodies is favorably acted upon by this 
wonderful ABSORBENT and TONIC, which enters 
and imparts its health-giving properties THROUGH 
THE PORES OF THE SKIN. Every disease of dis- 
turbance contingent on the condition of the Stomach 
and Liver (and that means about all we suffer) is 
RELIEVED BY the all-potent, harmless, convenient, 
HULMAN LIVER PAD. Try it! Absorptive Plas- 
ters and Absorption Salt Foot Baths, valuable as aux- 
iliaries. 

Sales depot and consultation rooms, 


124 TREMONT STREET, 
Opposite Park Street Church, 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO. 
4itf 
MARCUS WARD «& CO. 
Christmas and New Year Cards, 
FOR 1879-1880. 

We are prepared to offer ont «f town patrons the 
following assortment of these beautiful cards: 

Six assorted Cards for........ caveucesooetes 

Ten assorted Cards for.............--.---.$100 

The best assortment of elevant Cards to be found in 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1 00 each. 

H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon street, Boston, 


ce na week in your own tow b or mms and $5 ont 
fit free, H. Mariettr & Co.. Portland, Maine 





BLOOD AND NERVES. 


4" 
0 


‘UGAITANV HOVHOLS 








Cl en C4 “per day at home, Semp es worth $5 
to $70 ree. STINSON & Co.. Portland, Me 


aweek. $12 a day at homeearily n ade. ¢ ost- 
iy Outfit free. Trus &Co., Augueta, Maine. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Nov. 8, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 

















JOURNAL. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
usiness ment of the r, must be addressed 
o Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 


Letters or P. 0. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 
Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
eeived by the publisher to discontinue and until) pay- 
ment of all arrearaces is made. — 
The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the re is a receipt for renewals. This ye 4 
be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


purpose. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
Por the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 
= 











THE FREE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 


The Free Hospital for Women in this city 
has every office filled by men. The presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, visiting surgeon, 
and consulting physicians are all men. 
When Miss Hovey offered ten thousand dol- 
lars to Harvard College on the condition 
that it should admit women to its medical 
department, some wise doctor writing 
against it said; ‘‘If women had no delicacy 
that forbid their studying in mixed classes, 
men had.” 

Is this the way they show it, by filling 
the offices and taking the entire practice 
when only the diseases of women are to be 
treated? There isa board of ‘Lady Visi- 
tors” to be sure, but the delicacy or the in- 
delicacy involved does not come into their 
department. 

In the Lying-in Hospital, the physicians 
and officers are men, another proof of deli- 
cacy. This is a shame in acity where there 
are eompetent women physicians. It isa 
poor, empty and prating pretence, that of 
the indelicacy of common study, by those 
men who clutch at and crowd for medical 
practice among women. L. 8. 
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THE ELECTIONS, 


In the several States where there have 
been elections during the week the result is 
uniformly in favor of the Republicans. 
They show, as have the previous ones this 
autumn, a very decided drift. The move- 
ment is so universal as to be an unmistaka 
ble indication of a determination on the 
part of the masses to cling to the Republi- 
can party. During the canvass in the sev- 
eral States the contest has been made on 
national issues, the chief points being the 
financial and Southern questions. In New 
York the defeat of Robinson will please the 
Woman Suffragists, on account of the posi- 
tion he has taken upon the place and sphere 
of women. Nothing in this direction can be 
hoped for from a new Legislature with a 
Governor ready to kill off the first effort 
with his veto. In Massachusetts, Mr. Long 
leads as was expected, though General But- 
ler nearly reached his last year’s vote. Mr. 
Long is apronounced Woman Suffragists, 
and therefore, any act which the General 
Court should pass bearing on this question 
would be sure to have his willing approval. 
But the pivotal point is the Legislature. 
Here is the battle ground, and our friends 
will rejoice that Col. T. W. Higginson has 
been elected as a representative from Cam- 
bridge. The presence of so level headed 
and able a champion at the State House is a 
positive gain. As he will probably hold a 
place on the Committee, before which the 
Suffrage question will be considered, he can 
do a valuable service in shaping legislation. 
The new House will have many members of 
experience in public affairs, who will make 
it their aim to secure sound legislation. 
The State is to be congratulated in having 
such additions as that of Col. Higginson 
and others. It is more than a party triumph. 
It is real public gain. The Prohibitionists 
almost asa body, followed Mr. Faxon in 
voting for Mr. Long. In New. Jersey and 
Connecticut Republican Legislatures have 
been elected. Asa United States Senator will 
in part be chosen in each of these States by 
members now elected who hold over, this is 
an important gain tothe Republicans, as the 
present Senators are both Democratic. The 
solid South is making a solid North. We 
hope this will not always be, and that soon 
parties will divide on other than race and 
sectional issues; but this cannot be until the 
leading men in the South show a determi- 
nation to secure to all a free and fair ballot. 
As long as Wade Hampton, Mr. Lamar and 
their associates are silent on the tissue bal- 
lot fraud and Yazoo murders, and use the 

results of these to secure control, there will 
be a solid North. 8. W. B. 


»™ 


ENGLISH WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL BOARD, 


The women of Massachusetts will be 
called upon to exercise their Suffrage this 
year in the election of members of School 
Committees, and it is very important that 
they make their influence so felt as to secure 
the choice of able and faithful officers. In 
England this subject just now is discussed 
with earnestness, because the elections for 
members of the School Board will take 
place the last of this month. The present 
proportion in which women are members is 
one in fifty. The three general elections 





which have occurred since the act of 1870; 
show a progressive increase. From Novem- 
ber, 1870, to 1873 sixteen women were elect- 
ed. For the next three years there were 
thirty-one, and from 1876 to now the num- 
ber has risen to forty-nine. Though the 
progress has been slow, it is steady and will 
undoubtedly increase in a largerratio. The 
School Board of London was fortunate in 
securing the services of feur women whose 
fitness for the place was beyond all question. 
Mrs. Surr, Miss Helen Taylor, Mrs. West- 
lake and Mrs. Fenwick Miller have demon- 
strated the wisdom of the new movement, 
and efforts will be made at the approaching 
election to add to the list of able and effi- 
cient women. Miss Helena P. Downing, 
a candidate for the Tower Hamlets, has 
issued an address in which she says, instead 
of making the commonplace promises of 
economy she will jealously guard the expen- 
ditures of the Board, as if it was her own, 
but she wishes it to be distinctly understood 
that she will not give herself to any plan 
for driving niggard bargains with compe- 
tent teachers. 

Among the new candidates are Miss Rosa- 
mond D. Hill, the niece of Sir Rowland 
Hill, and the author of her father’s biogra- 
phy. She has been intimately associated 
with Mary Carpenter in various educational 
enterprises; and from her large acquaint- 
ance with ragged and other schools she is 
eminently fitted for the proposed new duties 

Another candidate is Miss Webster, a 
well-known writer on local and literary sub- 
jects, who has had practical experience in 
education. 

It is also hoped that Mrs. Lucas, sister of 
Mr. Bright, Mrs. Oliver Scatcberd, of 
Leeds, and Miss Richardson, of London, 
will be candidates. Thus it will be seen 
that our English friends are moving for- 
ward. They are determined that women 
shall have more to do in the management 





of schools. 8. W. B. 
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TEMPERANCE WOMEN IN NATIONAL 


CONVENTION. 


The Women’s Temperance Unions have 
grown to a national proportion, and are des- 
tined to wield a powerful influence on pub- 
lic opinion. In most of the States these or- 
ganizations are becoming more compact and 
increasing in numbers. Last week repre- 
sentatives from the State Unions met at In- 
dianapolis to mature their national organi- 
zation, and to discuss the best methods of 
carrying forward the temperance reform. 
There were about one hundred and fifty 
delegates and officers from the local socie- 
ties, and the gathering largely partook of a 
national character. They sent Mrs. Presi- 
dent Hayes the following telegram: 

The women of the National Christian 
Temperance Union, now in session, send 
greeting. ‘‘Grace be unto you, and peace, 
from God our Father and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. I thank my God upon every 
remembrance of you.” 

Some of the delegates raised the question 
whether liquor of any kind had been used 
at the White House. In reply, it was de- 
clared, on the authority of a lady friend, 
who had recently returned from a month’s 
visit to Mrs. Hayes, that not a single drop 
had been used even for cooking purposes. 
The delegates were chiefly occupied in the 
details of organization, and several impor- 
tant amendments were made in the consti- 
tation. 

Thus far the members of these Unions 
have given their chief attention to mora: 
influences, and this will always engage their 
activities. But as they will, sooner or later 
in carrying forward their work, have to de- 
stroy the dram-shop and be obliged to put 
an end to the open sale of liquor, they 
will see the need of having the ballot. 
But this will not be gained witLout a fierce 
struggle. Very powerful pecuniary inter- 
ests are represented in the liquor business. 
The profits from the sale are very large. 
The indulgence stimulates intense appetites. 
The two powerful passiors of greed and 
appetite will enlist for a tremendous fight 
against giving the women the vote. Still, 
strong as may be the forces which the rum 
interests may marshal, these will be met 
by the mightier energy of moral earnestness 
and religious conviction, and in the end the 
women will win. When they secure the 
ballot, then we shall grapple in earnest 
with this great evil which perils our mod- 
ern Civilization. 8. W. B. 
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CAN A MAN MARKY HIMSELF? 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
answered no to this question—if the man be 
neither minister, magistrate nor Quaker. 
This case is of interest, because it bears on 
a very important subject. It may thus 
briefly be stated: Henry J. Munson, a Sec- 
ond Advent preacher, married Martha A. 
Eaton at a public religious meeting called 
by him. Fifty persons were present, but 
no minister or magistrate. There was a 
service, during which Munson preached and 
then stepped down the aisle and the bride 
came forward. Both read passages from 
Scripture, joined hands, and then he said: 
‘In the presence of God and these witnesses 
I now take this woman to be my wedded 
wife, to love and to cherish till the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, or til] death do us 
part.” The bride then said: ‘‘And I now 











take this man to be my lawful wedded hus- 
band, to love, reverence and obey him until 
the Lord himself shall descend from heaven 
with a shout and the voice of the archangel 
sound with the trump of God, or till death 
shall us sever.”” Both then bowed down 
and offered prayer. This was performed 
in good faith, and the parties believing this 
was a valid marriage, lived together as hus- 
band and wife. 

A suit was brought against them in the 
Superior Court, held in Worcester, for lewd 
and lascivious cohabitation, and Judge 
Gardner ruled that the marriage was not 
lawful, and instructed the jury that they 
would be warranted in convicting the de- 
fendant. The case was then carried up to 
the Supreme Court and argued. Chief Jus- 
tice Gray sustained the opinion of the Su- 
perior Court and gave a full summary of 
the law in the case. After passing in neview 
the history of legislation he thus concludes 
as reported in the Boston Advertiser : 

“The presence of a person officiating, or 
at least believed to be officiating, as a jus- 
tice or minister, being, except in case of 
Quakers, clearly required, according to a 
long course of legislative action and of judi- 
cial opinion, to constitute a marriage in this 
Commonwealth, it would be superfluous to 
examine the English decisions, or the cases 
cited at the argument, to show that a dif- 
ferent rule prevails in some other parts of 
the Union. Whether it is wise and expedi- 
ent so to change the law of Massachusetts 
as toallow an act which so deeply affects 
the relations and the rights of the contract- 
ing parties and their offspring to become 
binding in law, by the mere private contract 
of the parties, without going before any one 
as a magistrate or minister, is a matter for 
legislative and not for judicial consideration. 
It appearing from the undisputed facts, 
that, in the ceremony performed by the de- 
fendant and the woman with whom he has 
since cohabited, no third person participat- 
ed or was understood or expected to partic- 
ipate in any way, and no civil magistrate or 
minister of the gospel, nor any person be- 
lieved to be such, was present, and neither 
party was a Friend or Quaker, it was right- 
ly ruled in the Superior Court that no valid 
or lawful marriage between the parties had 
taken place.” 

Though this is the law Chief Justice 
Gray added that it did not follow in this 
case that the conviction was warranted by 
the evidence before the jury, because 
they evidently believed that they were 
married, and therefore there was no evil in- 
tent in their living together. 

Whatever may have been the previous 
character of Mr. Munson, it would seem 
that he believed this was a valid marriage, 
and if the Second Adventists desire to adopt 
this mode, we see no reason in justice why 
it should not be granted by an act of legis- 
lation as with the Quakers. 8. W. B. 

MEN’S VIEWS OF WOMEN’S DUTIES, 

Lord Burghley in a speech at the annual 
dinner of the Northampton Agricultural 
Society, proposed as a remedy for the pres- 
ent distress among farmers that their 
daughters should put their shoulders to 
the wheel.. ‘‘They should not be brought 
up to play lawn-tennis and to speak French 
and other languages. They were wanted 
to exist entirely in this country to assist the 
agricultural interests.” As farmers’ wives 
their business was to bake bread, churn 
butter and make cheese, not to play on the 
piano. The blunt words of his lordship 
have raised a storm of indignation. The 
English newspapers for two weeks bristled 
with letters. The farmers’ daughters asked, 
‘‘What would you have us do? Would 
Lord Burghley have us import additional 
hands, and take to field work ourselves?” 
The Englishwoman’s Review in referring to 
the resentment at the masculine ‘laying 
down of the law” says: 


It is surely worse than useless in these 
days when so much attention is paid to me. 
chanical and scientific improvement in 
men’s employments, to argue that women’s 
work must be carried on entirely in the old 
grooves, that they have no business to be 
anything more than ‘thoroughly domesti- 
cated” (to use the cant words of advertise- 
ments), and that all education beyond cook- 
ing, sewing, and housework, is supereroga- 
tory. We quite agree that there may be 
too much piano-playing, but we would like 
to see it diminish among the middle and 
higher classes, and in favor of less super- 
ficial acquirements with which we fear 
Lord Burghley would have even less sympa- 
thy than with French and lawn-tennis, If 
he meant that the women as well as the 
men of the family should iook upon the 
joint prosperity as their own concern, we 
also agree, but this would not be secured 
by their exclusion from the higher-educa- 
tion of their fathers and brothers, but by 
their improved knowledge of business, 
from farming details up to political econo- 
my, and by a system of more equal respon- 
sibility under which the women of the fam- 
ily should have a fairer share of control 
over the general income than under the 
present system of pin-money or allowances 

Such oracular utterances on the domestic 
duties of women are unfortunately very 
common. The Duke of Rutland followed 
suit the other day, when, in opening an en- 
dowed school for girls in Loughborough, 
he said, ‘‘Without touching on the question 
of Woman’s Rights, he thought women 
should receive an education to fit them to 
undertake the duties they had to fulfil, 
especially cookery and sewing.” Of course 





women should be educated to fulfil their 
duties, but who is to say what these duties 
are? Cooking and sewing are not the duty 
of every woman, any more than carpenter- 
ing or ploughing are the duties of ever 
man. In proportion as the general capaci- 
ty of girls is increased, their quickness of 
perception, their accuracy of calculation, 
their general powers of reasoning on and 
applying what they have acquired, will in- 
crease, and they will become more fitted to 
turn to whatever special duties fall to their 
share. But there is an assumption which 
borders on the offensive in these accurately 
defined statements of the duties and sphere 
of the whole of one sex, which is instruct- 
ive in quite another sense to that which 
these statesmen and orators intend. 
Ss. W. B. 
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WASTEFULNESS OF WOMAN. 


By this I do not mean to convey the pop- 
ular idea that women are extravagant and 
without judgment or prudence in the spend- 
ing of money, for I do not believe it. No, 
I assert without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that women are the economists of the 
world and men the spendthrifts. Will not 
a woman spend a week turning, patching 
and darning, to save seventy-five cents, 
while her husband throws away a dollar on 
tobacco? Have you not seen her work days 
and nights making over her old dress that 
didn’t cost $5.00, when it was new, when 
her husband had just bought a $20 over- 
coat? Have you not known her to work 
incessantly from four o’clock in the morn- 
ing till half past ten at night, week in and 
week out, to save the expense of a hired 
girl at $1.00 per week, while her husband 
has three or four hands in the field at $1.00 
per day? Do not women, all over the 
world, sit at home with bowed forms, toil- 
ing to save the cents, dimes and quarters, 
while men ride in their carriages spending 
their hundreds, thousands, millions. Then 
let us never dare say of women, as a class, 
that they are extravagant of money. No, 
it is wastefulness of another kind of 
which I would speak. It is waste of time, 
of strength, of brain force, of sentiment and 
emotion. The waste in these is enormous, 
and here is where the coming woman must 
make retrenchment. While she patiently 
bends over the needle-work to save a few 
cents, she is wasting, recklessly wasting, 
time and health and strength. 

Women do too much useless work to be 
relied on for the useful work of the world. 
She does too m@ich useless cooking, wash- 
ing and ironing, too much cleaning. True, 
there is a cleanliness that is akin to godli- 
ness, as the old proverb saith; but there is 
a cleanliness that is akin to anything but 
godliness; a cleanliness that sacrifices home, 
children, friends, intellectual progress, 
morality and religion, to the scrubbing- 
brush. I have known so-called homes 
where happiness was literally driven out of 
doors with the broom and the mop. There 
are women who waste as much energy and 
effort on having a floor clean enough to eat 
off of, when nobody wants to eat off it, as it 
would require to master the science of gov- 
ernment, and half-a-dozen other sciences, 
yet they haven’t time to vote. 

I have heard women say they would 
crawl on their hands and knees to use the 
mop, rather than their floors should be dirty ; 
but they didn’t find time to read a dozen 
lines from book or a paper in a month; and 
their minds were as destitute of knowledge 
as their floors were of dirt, and any higher 
work than cleaning floors was entirely be- 
yond them. 

They waste mental and physical power 
in small thinking; over a multitude of small 
things; over the details of fashionable dress; 
over endless stitching, plain stitching, chain 
stitching, embroidery, zephyr-work, patch- 
work; over fluting, ruffling, tucking and 
plaiting. I have heard women boast that 
their hands were never idle, they always 
had their bit of needle-work ready, or some 
fancy work ready to take up whenever they 
sat down for a moment’s rest, and thus the 
unceasing strain goes on, and if ‘‘continual 
dropping will wear a stone,” this unceas- 
ing strain will wear out the constitution 
just as surely as any greater work will do 
it. So much talk about the weakness and 
inability of women seems amazing nonsense, 
when one considers how many steps and 
stitches she takes. Women sacrifice them- 
selves; but the purpose for which much of 
this sacrifice is made takes away all the no- 
bility of the act. 

The world will not rise up and call her 
blessed who spends five years making a 
patch work quilt of six thousand pieces of 
silk, or worsted, or calico, and quilting it 
in feathers, and flowers, and vines, even if 
she does wear her fingers and her patience 
out, and ruin her eyes. 

All this time, while the hands are so busy 
with useless work, the brain is compara- 
tively idle, and life and life’s purposes, are 
narrowing down for her, until women are 
as prisoners in their own homes, or at most 
in their own small neighborhoods. 

Asif it were not enough to waste her 
time, she wastes her emotions also, over 
small and trivial things, and has none left 
for great things; allows herself to get terri- 
bly frightened over a harmless mouse or 
caterpillar; is childishly afraid of the dark; 
shrieks at every trivial danger; and is proud 
of her silly weakness; talks much of her 
poor, weak nerves, when her nerves are 





good enough, if she would only use them 
and not abuse them. 

How can a woman be relied on in any 
great emergency i* she can’t stay alone half. 
an-hour in the dark; or loses all contro! of 
her feelings if a mouse runs across the floor? 

If Woman wants more time and strength 
for great and useful things, she must devote 
less to small and useless things. She must 
have plainer dress, plainer food, plainer 
cooking, less detail in housekeeping, fewer 
social exactions; more time for rest, recreg. 
tion and mental culture, more time for cood 
books and the society of good men and 
women, She needs to have the doors of g 
larger life opened to her, to get into the 
out-door world, to have out-door interests, 
to get away from the cook stove, the iron. 
ing table, the broom and duster. She needs 
more time to look at God's beautiful world, 
to breathe the free, pure air, and expand in 
the sunshine, outside of the four walls, 
and without fear that the bread will burn 
or the dinner be late. 

If Woman loves cleanliness, let her first 
begin within, and make her mind and heart 
clean. Wield the brush’ vigorously there, 
Brush out the dust that long disuse has ae- 
cumulated. Sweep out the cobwebs of tra- 
dition, prejudice and ignorance. If she 
have a passion for ornament, let her tirst 
ornament her mind with wisdom, justice 
and mercy, with high and noble aspirations, 
and then dedicate her life to the real work 
of the world, and with her childhood put 
by childish things. 

She who does this shall be counted the 
better houskeeper or rather home-keeper 
than she who wields the scrub-broom every 
morning; who fills her house with wonders 
of fancy work; who loads her table with 
indigestible delicacies, and whose garments 
are marvels of needle work; and all these at 
the expense of worn-out body and bewiler- 
ed brain. 

“Waste makes want,” runs the old prov- 
erb, and if Woman wastes God's best gifts 
and fritters away her life forces in frivolous 
pursuits and useless drudgery, all'the world 
shall feel the want of what is so wickedly 
wasted. All the world does feel the want, 
and cries out for help, though it scarcely 
realizes what the want is. E. Covey. 

Oskaloosa, Oct. 16, 1879. 


TWO CENT POSTAL CARDS. 


The two-cent postal card will be ready 
for distribution to the post-office in a few 
days. The universal postal union, to which 
the new cards can be sent, includes Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Belgium, Russia, Spain, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, Norway, Sweden, Portugal, the Neth- 
erland, Austria-Hungary, Servia, Denmark, 
the Argentine Republic, Roumania, Luxem- 
burg, Montenegro, the British, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese and Netherland colo 
nies, Egypt, British India, the Falkland Is- 
lands, Ceylon, Greenland, Honduras, Hong 
Kong and other places in China, Jamaica, 
Japan, Liberia, Mexico, Newfoundland, 
Peru, Persia and Trinidad. Canada belongs 
to the union also, but the special arrange- 
ment between that country and the United 
States remains in force, letters and postal 
cards both passing between the two at do- 
mestic rates. 
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A REMINISCENCE, 


Reading in the JouRNAL some weeks ago 
the story ‘‘Managing a Husband,” reminded 
me of an incident in the life of an old col- 
ored woman, formerly a slave, well known 
in the vicinity of Poughkeepsie, and famil- 
iarly called by young and old, Aunt Clara. 
She lived, like many of her race, to a very 
advanced age, dying at Pleasant Valley, 
Sept. 6, 1877, in the sure expectation of 
finding a better country beyond the con- 
fines of this. I wish I had the power to 
draw a pen portrait of the good old aunty; 
or words to tell the story in her own inimi- 
table fashion, but must confess my entire 
inability to do either. 

When young (she thought probably about 
eighteen or nineteen) her old master had the 
misfortune to loge his wife, a woman as 
much a slave in many ways as any of the 
colored people he owned. After brief 
mourning and just at harvesting he brought 
home the new wife and mistress, and taking 
her into the kitchen where Clara was busy 
at work said to her, ‘‘This is the wench I’ve 
told you about sofoften ; all you need do is to 
give the orders and the work will be done.” 
She was a very pleasant-spoken, lady-like 
body, not at all likely, Clara thought, to be 
much of a force in the way of her husband's 
will. The next morning breakfast for all 
hands was on the table before the sun was 
up, and as soon as the meal was finished, 
the men went field-ward, and Clara was also 
ordered out to bind grain. They worked 
until near eleven o’clock, the dinner hour 
of all well-regulated Dutch families of olden 
time, then repaired to the house, expecting 
to find dinner awaiting them. Instead, they 
found the table exactly as they left it in the 
morning, and my lady serene as a summer 
morning. Accordingly Clara cleared away 
the dishes and prepared dinner, the men 
meanwhile having a long ‘‘nooning,”’ which 
they doubtless enjoyed. As soon as dinner 
was eaten, Clara was told to go again to the 
field. On coming in to their five-o’clock 
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tea, behold, the dinner-table still had the Arrangements have been made in London | toward filling what seems to bea great chasm 
floor. Poor Clara, wearied with the severe | to form a class to teach women wood en- | in the field of Greek literature as explored 


out-door work, felt very little like clearing 
table, washing dishes, and getting supper, 
put, slave as she was, no matter how tired 
must still work on. Old master looked ter- 
rible, but the mistress was all smiles and 
pleasant words to all. The next morning 
all the household were up betimes, and 
breakfast appeared on the table at the ap- 
pointed hour. When it was finished, mas- 
ter and men went fieldward, nothing being 
said to Clara then, or ever after, about work- 
ing in the fields. A great burden was lifted 
from her shoulders, and she found in the 
new mistress a kind friend, who sought 
many ways of lightening the burden always 
Jaid heavy on the poor slave. Meekness 
and forbearance are well enough at times, 
but I love to see people assert their man- 
hood or womanhood, and cast from off their 
backs all cruel and unnecessary burdens 
laid upon them by selfish and unjust task- 
masters, be they in public or private. 
A. 3. Ye 
Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 














~ NOTES AND NEWS. 


Thirty-six Saugus women have registered. 

Pawtucket is to have a $25,000 drinking 
fountain, the gift of a citizen named Cogs- 
well. 

The question of having women as factory 
inspectors was discussed at the Trades 
Union Congress in Edinburgh, last month. 





Dr. McCosh will have an article in the 
forthcoming Princeton Review in answer to 
Spencer's great work on the ‘‘Data of Eth- 
ics.” 

An exchange remarks that ‘‘no American 
book of late has received more favorable 
notices in the English papers than Jennie J. 
Young’s Ceramic Art.” 


We have the authority of the Daily News 
for the statement that nearly 5000 women 
and girls are employed about the coal mines 
of the United Kingdom. 


Mr. Longfellow and Mr. W. D. Howells 
are, it is reported, writing together for Mr. 
Lawrence Barrett a play upon the story of 
Captain Miles Standish. 


Fifty per cent of the operatives employed 
in the silk-reeling industry of Italy are wo- 
men, forty-five per cent. are girls and the 
remaining five per cent. men. 


Rev. A. B. Kendig lectures before the 
Ladies’ Physiological Institute next Thurs- 
day afternoon. Subject, ‘Given, a Man, 
How make the must of him?” 


John Carroll Proctor, Professor of Greek 
in Dartmouth College, died of typhoid pneu- 
monia at Hanover, recently, at the age 
of 39, after an illness of ten days. 


The executors of the estate of Oakes Ames 
have filed a petition tothe Probate Court to 
sell $1,300,850 worth of real estate of de- 
ceased, to pay the charges and drafts. 


Hon. T. K. Earle as a Prohibitionist de- 
nounces the Republican party in an able let- 
ter reviewing the taunts and insults heaped 
upon temperance men by Republicans. 


Miss Phelps’s ‘“‘The Old Maid’s Paradise” 
is to be reprinted in England as the first of 
a popular series of shilling books bearing 
the general name of ‘The Family Circle 
Library.” 

Governor Claflin, of Boston, present the 
Freedman’s Aid Society of the Episcopal 
Church, the deed of thirty-one acres of land 
and buildings valued at $8,000, at Orange- 
burg, N. C. 


Mrs. Howe had a warm reception from 
the members of the New England Women’s 
Club in this city on Monday evening. Her 
old friends were delighted to give her a 
hearty welcome home. 


Nearly 150,000 volumes have been added 
to Harvard University Library since 1833. 
During the present year between five and six 
thousand volumes and five thousand pam- 
phlets have been put in. 


At the meeting of the Trades Union Con- 
gress in Edinburgh, last month, the ques- 
tion of having women as factory inspectors 
was discussed, and it was recommended by 
a vote of forty-nine to thirty-seven. 


An Italian paper states that the ex-king 
of Naples has called on the Italian Govern- 
ment to restore his mother’s dowry of 
600,000f., assigned her by Charles Albert, 
and now lying in the Bank of Naples. 


Ocean steamers run nowadays almost as 
regularly as ferry-boats. The Batavia of 
the Cunard line has not deviated an hour in 
the length of time between Boston and 
Liverpool on her last five outward trips. 


Of the students in Harvard College six 
take Greek; eight, Latin; one, Sanskrit; 
four, English; five, German; six, Political 
Economy ; four, History; one, Music; seven, 
Mathematics; three, Physics, and three, 
Botany. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of 
New Hampshire had an annual meeting 
this week at Concord, beginning on Wednes- 
day. The discussions were spirited and 
earnest. In our next issue we shall give a 
fuller report. 





graving. It will be under the charge of 
Mr. Charles Roberts, an engraver of very 
high standing. The tuition will be about 
$25.00 a year. 


Rev. Henry Morgan of Boston, has writ- 
ten to Archbishop Williams, imploring him 
to forbid raffles or lotteries at the approach- 


.ing cathedral fair, and warning him that, if 


he does not, he (Morgan) will fulfill his vow 
to prosecute those engaged in it to the extent 
of the law. 


Mrs. Ethel Lynn Beers, the author of the 
recent volume, ‘“‘All Quiet Along the Po- 
tomac, and Other Poems,” died at Orange, 
New Jersey, on the 11th. Her volume 
reached her from the publishers only a few 
hours before her death, and lay on her coffin 
at her funeral bound in crape. 


The ex-Empress Eugénie receives no one, 
and dines alone in herown apartment. She 
remains deeply depressed. The castle— 
Wasserburg—which she is said to have pur- 
chased in Styria for a country-seat, is 400 
years old. One of its peculiarities is that 
the front contains 122 windows. 


A student’s guild, after the kind of simi- 
lar institutions in Germany, has been formed 
at Cornell University, and includes most of 
the students there. Each student pays 
seventy five cents a year, and the proceeds 
are used to defray the expenses of poor and 
struggling students when they get sick. 


The two persons who pay the largest taxes 
in Providence are both women—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Gamwell on property worth $997,200, 
and Caroline Goddard on property worth 
$784,400. And yet the theory of the law is 
that these women are not competent to vote 
upon the administration of the tax-law! 


“‘A daughter of Governor-elect Foster, of 
Ohio, was visiting in Atlanta, Georgia, when 
the news of her father’s election was flashed 
over the country. The young men of At- 
lanta, probably animated by a spirit of con- 
ciliation, serenaded the young lady in hon- 
or of the event. Atlanta papers speak ap- 
provingly of the courtesy. 


The selectmen of Pittsfield appointed 
Saturday, October 25, for the women of 
that place to meet at their rooms to register. 
Twelve responded to the invitation, and sev- 
eral more will avail themselves of the op- 
portunity, who being unable to go that day 
have only delayed until the busy days pre- 
ceding election had passed. 


Wellesley College has just received a pres- 
ent of twelve compound microscopes. There 
are sixty-two valuable compound micro- 
scopes in use at the college; this ismuch the 
largest and most valuable collection in the 
country. The higher education of woman 
seems to be an accomplished fact. The new 
freshman class numbers 102. 


Two young ladies of Bungalore, India, 
have been admitted as probationers into the 
postoflice of that place. This is the open- 
ing wedge, for they are the first women who 
have been able to get employment of this 
kind. This first step is due to the Post- 
master-general of Madras, who wishes to 
see the experiment fairly tried. 


John H. Lent’s widow of Sevoy, N. Y., 
sued the executors of her husband’s $275,- 
000 estate for an accounting, as they had 
been managing the property without con- 
sulting her. An investigation showed that 
the executors had used the property for their 
own benefit, realizing $100,000 profit. Mrs. 
Lent has been awarded $73,365. 


As we go to press the Massachusetts Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union is hold- 
ing its sixth annual convention in Park 
street Church. Wé hope much for the cause 
of temperance from these Unions. They 
are already a power in the land and their 
influence will increase. We will note next 
week the doings and sayings ot these earnest 
workers. 


The American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation met at Cincinnati on Tuesday even- 
ing. The friends of the Queen City gave 
the delegates a cordial reception. Mrs. 
Stone telegraphs on Thursday that the 
meetings have been a success. The Asso- 
ciation will have its next annual gathering 
at Washington. We will give a full report 
next week. 


Rev. Washington Gladden recently had a 
Sunday evening talk with the boys of 
Springfield, Mass. By way of preparation 
he sent out acircular to 100 of the most con- 
spicuous business men, inquiring about their 
homes during the first fifteen years of their 
lives. He received eighty-eight answers, 
and of these seventy-four replied that they 
had had the training of farm-life. 


The annual meeting of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association met last 
week in Poughkeepsie. Mrs. Matilda Jos- 
lyn Gage called the meeting to order, and 
spoke briefly. Speeches were made by 
Mrs. Slocum, Mrs. Biake and Mr. Wilcox. 
The meeting was political, and opposed 
Robinson for Governor of New York. Mrs. 
L. D. Blake was chosen President. 


Professor Henry M. Tyler, of Smith Col- 
lege, has prepared a little volume of ‘‘Selec- 
tions from the Greek Lyric Poets,” ‘‘with 
the desire,” as he says’ ‘‘to do something 





in our American coileges.’’ Brief biogra- 
phies of the several poets whose writings are 
quoted are given, and there are explanatory 
notes, 


The Young Ladies’ Classical and Bible 
College, Binghamton, N. Y , is making ar- 
rangements for the free home and education 
of 100 more approved candidates for mis- 
sionary and temperance work, and for the 
daughters of deceased and disabled pastors, 
missionaries, and evangelists. The curricu- 
lum consists of a regular course at the 
Binghamton College, and an added course 
of theology, medicine, and music. 


One of our Western exchanges says that 
a lady, no living in Washington, the wife 
of an army officer, who once spent some 
time with her husband at a frontier-post in 
the neighborhood of the White River Utes, 
speaks of them as brave and chivalrous and 
says that so much were they to be trusted 
that on one occasion when trouble was an 
ticipated at the post, she, with her child, 
was sent for safety to the Indian village. 


The selectmen of East Hampton had their 
first meeting for revision of the voters’ list 
Monday night, but made very little change. 
Their sessions for the registration of voters 
will be duly advertised. Nota few of the 
good women of the town are mourning now 
that they didn’t put their names on the list, 
so as to vote for school committee, before 
the accepted time had gone. They say they 
will never neglect it again.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


The National Convention of Women’s 
Temperance Unions, which met at Indian- 
apolis, last week, elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Miss Frances E. Willard, of 
Evanstan, Ill.; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Mary T. Burt, of Brooklyn; Record- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. M. A. Woodbridge, of 
Ravenna, Ohio; Assistant Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, of East Hamp- 
ton, Conn.; Treasurer, Miss Esther Pugh, 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The two volumes of artist biographies is 
sued by Houghton, Osgood, & Co., are the 
precursors of three more, the five contain- 
ing in groups the whole series of artist biog- 
raphies, edited by Mr. M. F. Sweetser, and 
published singly by the same house. Mos- 
of these contained in convenient form in- 
formation that was not otherwise easily to 
be obtained. This new edition is illustrat- 
ed by heliotype reproductions of specimen 
works of each artist, and is, therefore, pe- 
culiarly valuable. 


Mr. Moses King, who compiled the ser- 
viceable and popular ‘‘Handbook of Bos- 
ton,” has issued his prospectus of a ‘‘Dic- 
tionary of Boston; or Alphabetical Guide 
to the City.” it will be on the plan sub- 
stantially of the Dickens Dictionary of 
London, a form of guide-book that has 
lately become extraordinarily popular. Mr. 
King’s Dictionary of Boston will contain 
between 100 and 200 closely printed pages, 
without illustrations, and may be had in 
either cloth or paper covers. 


The Honorable Henry B. Pierce, Secre- 
tary of State. says of Mrs. Dr. Tuck’s lec- 
ture ‘‘We and Our Home”—‘‘Dr. Tuck has 
something to say and knows how to say it. 
Her lecture is full of truths which ought to 
be heeded. Her standing socially and pro- 
fessionally will give added weight to her 
words, that a better knowledge of the 
subject which she discusses so intelligently 
would be productive of great good.” Mrs. 
Dr Tuck’s address is with Prof. Tourjee’s 
New England Literary Bureau. 


The Woman’s prize list for next year, just 
completed by the Cambridge (England) ex- 
aminers, shows that women are not only ca- 
pable of going creditably through a college 
examination, but can win high honors. Ten 
young women took scholarships, several 
being ‘‘distinguished” in nearly every sub- 
ject of their particular courses of study, 
and, in some cases, in branches of other 
courses. They are very unassuming and 
modest about it too—‘‘some students,”’ it is 
stated, ‘‘are surprised by their own success.” 


Bayard Taylor’s poetical works in the 
new edition uniform with the well-known 
Household Poets, will be ready on Satur- 
day at Houghton, Osgood & Co’s. It is a 
complete edition of Mr. Taylor’s poems, and 
besides all that is included in his book 
known as “Poems,” it comprises the 
“Poems of the Orient,” ‘‘Poems of Home 
and Travel,” ‘‘The Poet’s Journal,” ‘‘The 
Picture of St. John,” ‘‘The Masque of the 
Gods,” ‘‘Lars,” ‘The Prophet,” ‘Home 
Pastorals,” ‘Ballads and Lyrics,” and 
«Prince Deukalion.” 


Miss Frances Power Cobbe will give a 
course of lectures in London this winter on 
ethical topics. Few are better fitted to deal 
with these high themes than this accom- 
plished writer and deep thinker. These 
lectures are to deal with moral questions as 
applied to women in England at the present 
time, and they will have a very broad treat- 
ment. Miss Cobbe will speak of Woman 
as a human being, as a member of the fam- 
ily, as mistress of a household or engaged 
in a profession, as a member of society and 
a citizen of the state. 
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Thomas Ball, the American sculptor, 
lives in a simple, pretty, flower-surrounded 
house which he built himself just outside 
one of the old gates of Florence. Mr. Ball 
is now sixty years old, and a clever, agreea- 
ble man with a frank, bright face. His 
flowing brown beard is fast turning gray, 
his heavy locks are gray and his eyes are 
blue. Mr. Ball, the Herald of Boston says, 
got his first artistic leanings in the studio 
of a Boston artist, wherein asa quick-wit- 
ted little lad just out of school he became 
general factotum almost a half century ago. 


At the Royal Academy of Music in Lon- 
don the Mendelssohn scholarship has been 
gained for the first time by a woman--a 
Miss Maud White, who is now at work 
upon an opera which is described as ‘‘mag- 
nificently dramatic.” Her libretto is taken 
from Lamartine’s ‘‘Joselyn;” and the young 
composer’s ardent hope is that, when her 
work is produced, she may be allowed to 
guide the orchestra to the full interpreta- 
tion of her meaning, by conducting it in 
person. As a woman has never yet com- 
posed a great musical work, her effort is 
looked upon with much interest by the 
London critics and lovers of music. 


About a year ago the Stone estate, Mal- 
den, Mass., pledged Iowa College, an en- 
dowment of $20,000 for a new professor- 
ship of Natural History, dividing the pro- 
fessorship of Chemistry and Natural Sci- 
ence, in which ‘‘all the ’ologies’’ have been 
taught byoneman. At the last Commence- 
ment, Rev. Prof. Henry W. Parker, of Am- 
herst, Mass., was elected ‘‘Stone Professor”’ 
to occupy the new chair. Professor Parker, 
it will be remembered, left Iowa College 
for Massachusetts Agricultural College nine 
years ago. He now returns with great en- 
thusiasm to his ‘‘first love,” and has already 
removed with his family to Grinnell. 


The will of the late Henry C. Carey was 
admitted to probate in Philadelphia recent- 
ly. He makes his adopted daughter, Miss 
Virginia C. Haven, his principal legatee, 
and gives and bequeaths to the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy of Fine Arts the works of 
his uncle, William Carey, and all the pic- 
tures, statuary and bronzes as enumerated 
in the catalogue of the Carey collection, ex- 
cept the bronze figures upon the mantel- 
pieces in his library, upon the conditions 
that the said corporation pay to his execu- 
tors the sum of $13,000 for the benefit of 
his estate, and that the whole collection be 
kept together and exhibited as the Carey 
collection. 


A few days ago a petition, numerously 
signed by colored people of Petersburg, Va., 
Oct. 15, was forwarded through United 
States Internal Revenue Collector, James D. 
Brady and J. H. Van Auken to Frederick 
Douglass, asking him to visit Petersburg 
and address the colored race on their duty in 
the present State debt canvass. Mr. Doug- 
lass has responded in a long letter, regretting 
his inability to accept the invitation in con- 
sequence of being engaged for the campaign 
in New York. He says in the letter that he 
is against repudiation in every form, and he 
most earnestly advises his people not to give 
support, countenance or encouragement to 
readjustment or repudiation. 


Col. T. W. Higginson, says the Boston 
Traveller makes the good suggestion that 
Northern Republican speakers of promi- 
nence should go down South and give the 
Republicans of that section addresses and 
moral support. Col. Higginson is just the 
man for that work, and we hope that he 
will be one of the first to volunteer for it. 
The colored voters of that section know 
they can trust him, and his presence would 
inspire them with some of his own courage. 
To which suggestion one of our exchanges 
adds. ‘‘We don’t think the gallant Colonel 
would be afraid to go down South and talk 
to the people of that section, and he may do 
so after he closes the duel with Butler.” 


Gardiner Tufts, late visiting agent of the 





state poor, who was legislated out of office 
last spring, has been provided for by an ap- 
pointment as treasurer of the women’s pris- 
on at Sherborn, where Col. Whiton resign- 
ed, on account of incompatibility with the 
superintendent, Mrs. Atkinson. The treas- 
urership is a fifth wheel, a superfluity any 
way, and nothing but the old fogy idea that 
no woman could be trusted to run the insti- 
tution without a man around, led to the 
creation of such an office. Mr. Tufts is just 
the man for the place. Lucy M. Hall was 
also appointed physician in place of Dr. 
Eliza M. Mosher resigned. Dr. Hall has 
had a thorough preparation and is believed 
to be competent.—Springfield Republican. 


The following is from the Indianapolis 
Saturday Herald, and has doubtless been 
written from observations of the Indiana 
Suffragists; and as the //erald’s conclusions 
hold good concerning active Suffrage wo- 
men generally, we reproduce it: ‘The old- 
time idea that a woman who is a Suffragist 
must necessarily be a slattern, and neglect 
her household duties, if she has any, has al- 
most been expelled from the minds of intel- 
ligence. Among the many really excellent 
housekeepers, who are not only Suffragists, 
but literary, we mention Mrs, Mary E. Hag- 
gart, lecturer and writer. Her house isa 
paradise of order, and her table exquisite 
and artistic in every appointment. Many 
anti-suffragists would be benefitted by a few 
lessons in household management from Mrs. 
Haggart.” 


The will of Miss Alice 8. Hooper of Bos- 
ton and Lenox has been presented for pro- 
bate. She gives her painting of ‘The Slave 
Ship,” by Turner, to her nephew, William 
Sturges Lothrop; portrait of Washington 
Allston, painted by himself, to the Boston 
Art Museum; $1000 to public library in 
Lenox, and $1000 each to the Boston train- 
ing school for nurses and the Bethsaida So- 
ciety of Boston. Her Lenox property she 
gives to her mother for life, and then it 
goes to her sister Annie M. Lothrop. To 
personal friends she makes the following be- 
quests: Anne 8, Folsom, $25,000; Elizabeth 
B. Greene, Isa E. Gray, Charlotte Sise, and 
William James of Cambridge, $5000 each; 
Charlotte A. Pearson, Louisa and Elizabeth 
Rackeman, $1000 each; Fanny C. Morany 
of Wareham, Isabella Harvey of Chelsca, 
Margaret Landsbery, John Nash, Isabella 
Fraser, Margaret Alcott, Abby Kane, Mrs. 
A. E. Smith and Abner Crosby of Lenox, 
$500 each. The executors named in the 
will are Lemuel Shaw and T. K. Lothrop 
of Boston, who have given bonds in the 
sum of $100,000. The will was made in 
June last. 


It is announced that in Harper for De- 
cember a new poem by Longfellow will be 
printed. Its subject will be the iron pen, 
made from a fetter of Bonnivard, the pris- 
oner of Chillon, which a lady in Maine re- 
cently presented to the poet. The holder 
for this pen, it will be remembered, was 
made out of a piece of wood from the fri- 
gate Constitution, and bound with a circlet 
of gold inlaid with three precious stones 
from Siberia, Ceylon and Maine. In send- 
ing out the final number (November) of the 
fifty-ninth volume of Harper the publishers 
announce some of the features which the 
magazine will have during the coming year. 
Among them are articles by competent wri- 
ters on the Western country from the Red 
River of the North to the southern coast of 
California; holiday rambles among the 
mountains of Pennsylvania and North Car- 
olina, by Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis; pa- 
pers on Tours and the Touraine and the 
English Lake District, by M. D. Conway; 
an article on the present state of Italian art, 
by James Jackson Jarves; ascries of articles 
on modern historians, by E. P. Whipple, 
and Keats’s ‘‘Eve of St. Agnes,” with ten 
fine illustrations, this poem to appear in the 
January number. It isneedless to say that 
these papers will all be illustrated after the 
manner so well known to readers of Hamper. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
WOMAN QUESTION. 


LUCY STONE IN REPLY TO FRANCIS 
PARKMAN. 


From the ripened harvests of the last 

half century there have been garnered many 
priceless sheaves for women—the right to 
be heard in her own defense; the right to 
higher education; the right to the medical 
profession; the right to the pulpit; the 
right to the bar; and the right to the wide 
fields of industrial activity. Odious and 
unjust discriminations against women have 
also been blotted from the statute-book, 
and wrested from the common law. In 
many States the old sin and shame which 
gave to any father, whether he was of age 
or not, the right to ‘‘will” or “deed” his 
unborn child, without the knowledge or 
consent of its mother and against her wish, 
has disappeared, and she may now be guar- 
dian of her own children. A wife is not 
now legally deprived of her personal prop- 
erty by marriage. She can own what she 
earns outside of her family. She can will 
a part of the property which she may have 
inherited or acquired. She can make valid 
contracts. She can carry on business and 
have the profit of it, if she make legal rec- 
ord of the fact of her business—not else. In 
all these cases women have recognized legal 
rights which were unknown fifty years ago. 
These rights have all been won peacefully 
by argument and appeal to the conscience 
and good sense of the people. 

Unjust and detestable legal inequalities 
remain, but their foundations are taken out 
and they must also vanish. Compared with 
the helplessness and humiliation of the 
former position, the gain of the present is 
immense. 

The next point to win wil! be the right to 
the ballot. In any other country it would 
be necessary to show that political power 
naturally vests in the people. But here the 
whole ground is granted in advance. When 
our fathers came out of the war of the Rev- 
olution, made wiser by those seven years of 
suffering, they affirmed; ‘‘We hold these 
truths to be self evident;” ‘Governments 
are instituted among men deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the govern- 
ed;” ‘‘Taxation without representation is 
tyranny.” 

The Declaration of Independence was 
adopted unanimously by the representatives 
of the then United States, and the descend. 
ants of those representatives have held the 
same principles in theory ever since. It has 
been culled the “Immortal Declaration.” It 
has been read in every State on every Fourth 
of July since 1776. We have honored its 
authors, and the day that gave it utterance, 
as we honor no other day and no other men. 
Not only we, but in all the wide world 
round, men suffering under hoary despo- 
tisms, by a quick instinct turn their longing 
eyes to this country, and know that in the 
realization of our self evident truths lies the 
charm by which their.own bonds will be 
broken. 

article II. in the Declaration affirms: ‘All 
political power is inherent in the people. 
Government is instituted for the protection 
and benefit of the people, and they have a 
right at all times to alter or reform the same 
whenever the public good may require it.” 

The claim for the Suffrage of women is, 
therefore, not.‘‘a new-fangled notion,” but 
a demand for the practical application of 
admitted self-evident truths. Naturally, 

women ask, if ‘‘all political power is inher- 
ent in the people,” why they, who are more 
than half the entire population, have no po- 
litical existence? Is it because they are not 
people? Only a madman would say of a 
congregation of women, No people were 
there. They are counted as people in the 
census, and also in the ratio of representa- 
tion of every State, to increase the political 
power of men. ‘They are even held to be 
citizens, without the rights of citizenship. 
indeed, but to bear the burdens of ‘‘taxation 
without representation,” which 1s ‘‘tyran- 
py.” They are only not people where po- 
litical rights are involved. 

“Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed”—not of 
the governed property-holders, nor of the 
governed fighting men, nor of the governed 
married men, but of the governed. Women 
are governed, and by the very theory of 
our government should give their consent: 
Suffrage is the only form through which 
consent can be given. 

What is Suffrage? It is the prescribed 
method whereby, at a certain time and place, 
the will of the citizen is registered. It is 
the form in which the popular assent or dis- 
sent is indicated in reference to principles, 

measures, and men. 

The essence of Suffrage is rational choice. 
It follows, therefore, under our theory of 
government, that every individual capable 
of independent rational choice is rightfully 
entitled to vote. 

The alien who is temporarily a resident is 
excepted. He is still a citizen of his native 
country, from which he may demand pro- 
tection, and to which he owes allegiance. 
But, when he becomes a naturalized citizen, 
he is admitted to all the rights of citizen- 
ship. Suffrage included. 

The minor is excepted. The law holds 
him an infant. He is under guardianship 





as being incapable of rational choice until 
he arrives at years of discretion. Then he 
may vote. Idiots and lunatics are excepted 
because they are incapable of rational choice, 
and so can not vote. None of these cases 
conflict with the principle. But, when a 

woman is disfranchised because she is a 
woman, the principle is violated. She pos- 
sesses every human faculty. Noman would 
admit even to himself that his mother is not 
capable of rational choice. And, if the 
woman he has chosen for his wife is a fool, 
that fact lies at least as much against his 
ability to make a rational choice as against 
hers, and should put them both in the cate- 
gory of excepted persons. 

But it is said the ‘‘consent of the govern- 
ed” is only a theory, a ‘‘glittering generali- 
ty”—that in fact the governed do not con- 
sent, and never have consented. 

Yet this theory is the golden rule of polit- 
ical justice. The right of the citizen to 
participate in making the laws is the sole 
foundation of political morality. Deny 
this, and you justify despotism, On the 
principle of limited Suffrage, aristocracy is 
blameless and republican institutions are 
impossible. Men who deny political rights 
to women can show no title to their own. 

- As there can be no argument against a 
self-evident truth, so none has ever been at- 
tempted. Instead of arguments, tradition, 
usage, habit, the dread of change, are all 
summoned t> hold fast the old ways. The 
love of power, of leadership, and of domi- 
nation urges men to resist any encroach- 
ment upon the field they have so long held, 
not to say usurped. A Massachusetts Sena- 
tor said in his place in the Senate, opposing 
the petition of women for the ballot, ““We 
men have the power, and we will not give it 
up until we are compelled to.” With less 
offensiveness of statement and of manner, 
this sentiment underlies and overlies much 
masculine expression in regard to the polit- 


ical rights of women. 
Fine feminine qualities are quoted with 


masterly skill. The benign influence of 
these qualities is set forth in glowing colors: 
‘It cannot be denied that the instincts of 
women are preéminently delicate and true; 
that in them the moral nature and the bet- 
ter emotions are more apt to rule than in 
the other sex; that their conscience is more 
sensitive, and their religious susceptibilities 
quicker and more controlling.... They 
can, if they will, create and maintain higher 
standards of thought and purpose, raise the 
whole tone of national life, and give our 
civilization the fullness that it lacks; for, if 
they raise themselves, they will infallibly 
raise the men with them.” All this, and 
more, is accorded to women by men who 
affirm that women who are indispensable 
and beneficent in the home and in the fami. 
ly, beneficent and priceless as teachers in 
the schools, and invaluable in the Church, 
will, if they share political life, make its 
turbid pool still darker, and at the same 
time all their own fine qualities will become 
sources of crime and vice. ‘‘Many women 
will sell themselves; many more will sell 
their votes. Three fourths of them, when 
not urged by some pressing need or conta- 
gious passion, would be moved, not by prin- 
ciples, but by personal predilections,” The 
reign of queens who have brought immeas- 
urable good to their subjects is quoted, 
with their faults of temper or their positive 
vices, as proofs that women should not have 
political power. But the reigns of dissolute, 
cruel, tyrannical, and incompetent kings, 
who greatly outnumber any similar class of 
queens, are not admitted to subtract from 
or militate in the least against the masculine 
right and fitness to rule So much do cus- 
tom and prejudice blind the judgment of 
some of the best men. 

Samson powerless before Delilah is quot- 
ed. Is it an added proof of his special fit- 
ness to hold the reivs of government, and 
another proof that women should continue 
to be governed without their consent? But 
the great mass of women are not Delilabs; 
and, if men go prone before those who are, 
it shows which is really the ‘‘weaker sex,” 
and ought to abate somewhat from the ar- 
rogant claim that ‘‘man is governed by rea- 
son and not by emotion,” and therefore bet- 
ter adapted to be the ruting power. 

But all this may be left aside, and as 
much or as little weight added to it as one 
pleases. The facts to be considered are 
these: Women and men are in the world 
abc.ut an equal number—masculine qualities 
belonging to men and feminine qualities to 
women. These distinctive traits are a part 
of the eternal order and can not be manipula- 
ted by human hands. The interests of men 
and women are so involved that the good or 
evil of which either is the cause is inevitably 
shared by both. . Government is indispensa 
ble to civilized society. Up to this time, 
the formation and administration of gov- 
ernment have been mainly in the hands of 
men. What has been the result of this to- 
tal separation of feminine qualities and 
power from the sphere of government? The 
nations of the earth have been engaged in 
almost ceaseless warfare. Bloodshed and 
murder, waste of life and treasure, have 
covered the whole field of masculine ad- 
ministration and sovereignty. National 
debts everywhere exist. Whole States are 
bankrupt ard repudiate their debts. Men 
speak of the politics they have made as ‘‘a 
dirty pool;” an “‘ignoble scramble for place 





and power;” ‘‘a scene of bribery and cor- 
ruption.” 

That this is so, lies patent to the most 
careless observer. But, when we look to 
see the effect of masculine legislation for 
women, we find that the common law, by a 
single sweep, blotted out the legal existence 
of every wife. It gave the ‘‘custody of her 
person” to her husband, and also the right 
to give her ‘‘moderate correction.” It gave 
all that a wife could earn to her husband, 
whether it was the dollar the poor washer- 
woman received for her day’s toil, or the 
price of the copyright of the books of Mrs. 
Sarah Norton. A wife could neither buy, 
nor sell, nor deed, nor will. The children 
she bore belonged absolutely to her husband. 
Every State in this Union has seen mothers 
fleeing with their children before infuriated 
and brutal husbands who were empowered 
by law to retake and dispose of both! 

Most of these cruel laws have disappear- 
ed from the States where the demand and 
petition of Woman Suffragists have urged 
their removal; but they were made by men. 
Women have always been involved in all the 
consequences of wicked or foolish mascu- 
line legislation. 

lf men made war, the homes of women 
were pillaged and burned, theirsons slaugh 
tered, themselves and their daughters out- 
raged and murdered, and the natural toil of 
men imposed upon them in addition to their 
own, From the wreck of nations and the 
ruin of governments there has been no es- 
cape for women, 

This subjugation of women, on the one 
hand, wrought endless mischief to women; 
first, by leading them to assume, from the 
unequal and inferior position given them by 
the law, where they rank with idiots and 
felons, that they were themselves inferior, 
Asa result of this came the tendency to be 
satisfiid with trifles, and all the more so be- 
cause it was manifestly more pleasing to 
those on whom they were made dependent. 

On the other hand, the very position of 
law makers and rulers increased the self- 
conceit of men. 

“Woman is the lesser man, and all her passions, 
matched with mine, 

Areas moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto 
wine.” 

This stanza expresses an idea still common 

among men. It has shaped itself in all our 

institutions—the college, the industries, the 

professions. Even in the home it created 

for Woman humiliation and dependence. 

The sense of superiority led men to es- 
tablish a different standard of morality for 
themselves. They still hold that the same 
sin committed together by a man and a wo- 
man at the same time is less bad and less a 
sin on the part of the man, and that it 
“would be a far greater hardship to impose 
the same penalties on him that are now im- 
posed on her forthe same crime.” This 
idea pervades society like an atmosphere. 

A little boy, whose mother told him he 
should behave as well as girls do, said: 
“Are you quite sure you mean what you say ? 
Don’t you know boys can’t be as good as 
girls, but they know the most?” So early 
had he learned the lesson set by the prac- 
tice of daily life, by the idea which blunts 
and blinds the moral sense and scatters 
mildew and blight over all life’s choicest 
things, and which furnishes one of the most 
cogent reasons for heeding the prayer of 
women for equal rights. 

An undue sense of his own superiority, a 
contempt for the intellect of women, a low- 
er moral standard for men, and a world de- 
vastated by wars, are among the results of 
masculine domination. They furnish abund- 
ant proof that something more and differ- 
ent is needed for the best good of individ- 
uals, of states, and of nations. But the 
only remaining things which have not been 
tried are feminine influence and character 
clothed with legal power, and the responsi 
bility which attaches to such power. 

The case may be stated thus: Shall the 
men and women who are to obey the laws 
have a right to make them, or shall only 
men have this right? Shall men and wo- 
men who are to pay the taxes have a com- 
mon right to decide the amount and the use 
of these taxes, or shall only men have this 
right? What can be more natural than the 
answer that parties alike involved should, 
when of mature age, sound mind, and not 
convicted of crime, have a common share in 
a common interest? What is more reason- 
able to suppose than that the great mass of 
women who now bless the home, who are 
the life of the Church, who are the main 
educators of the rising generation, would 
bring good to the state if they had the op- 
portunity? What can be more just than 
that the consent of the governed men and 
women should be given to the laws that 
govern them? 

When any causes make women less than 
their best, society feels it to its very core 
and is less than its best. The woman who 
sits by her baby’s cradle, having learned no 
lessons of responsibility and self-reliance, 
whose mind is narrow, whose arm weak, 
and whose heart is timid, can impart to that 
child only what she herself possesses. What 
is so important to the public good as that 
women, who are the mothers, should have 

the benefit of that self-respect and self-reli- 
ance which come with and are inseparable 
from the possession of equal rights? 

Say that women are different from men. 
It is for that very reason that Suffragists 





have always urged this different being must 
be represented by herself. Her feminine 
qualities should have expression and bind- 
ing influence in a government where she and 
her children are invested. 

Say that women are excitable. Weight 

them with responsibility. Suy that they 
are busy with the care of homeand children. 
It is by that very fact they are safe as law- 
makers. Men scramble for place and pow- 
er. The strife may involve bloodshed and 
war; may cause the wreck of nations, and 
the ruin of every home tie; father, mother, 
wife, child, all go down before this absorb- 
ing love of power. But with women is the 
permanent factor of motherhood. There is 
not one mother in millions who does nut 
think ten times of what will be best for her 
child where she thinks once of what is best 
for herself. Her care is of the baby at her 
breast, of the child tugging at her finger, 
of her young sons and daughters. She longs 
to make smooth and safe ways for their feet. 
By a law which was not made by men, and 
can not be abrogated, the mother is bound 
to her child by ties which neither distance, 
nor absence, nor time can change. Every 
man knows that, however far or wide he 
wanders, or however he may cover himself 
with.sin and shame, if his mother live her 
heart beats warm for him, and her arms 
wil! open wide with welcome. By so much 
the more as all others shut him out, by so 
much the more will she take him in. 

This permanent relation must forever, in 
the main, make the influence of women in 
the government a conservative one—con- 
serving the interest of the family and the 
home, on the integrity of which depend 
both the safety and the permanence of so- 
ciety and of government. 

The problem of American statesmanship 
to-day is how to embody in our institutions 
a guarantee of the rights of every citizen. 
There is only one way. Base government 
on the consent of the governed, and each 
class wil! protect itself. 

Put this great principle of Universal Suf- 
frage, irrespective of sex, race, or color, 
into the foundations of our temp'e of liber- 
ty, and it will rise in fair and beautiful pro- 
portions, ‘‘without the sound of a hammer, 
or the noise of any instrument,” to stand at 
last perfect and entire, wanting nothing 
Omit it, and only “‘He who sees the end 
from the beginning” knows by what lessons 
of losses the nation must learn that the 
path of justice is the only path of peace 
and safety. Lucy Stone. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A RIGHT, NOT A 
PRIVILEGE. 


BY WILLIAM I. BOWDITCH. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 

What just right, therefore, have the male 
voters of Massachusetts by their constitu. 
tion to deny Suffrage to those women who 
are qualified to vote in all respects as them- 
selves, merely because they are born women? 

If we male voters have any such right it 
must come from,— 

(1.) The consent of the women to be gov 
erned by us; or,— 

(2.) The right of men’to govern women, 
whether they consent or not; or,— 

(3.) The actual possession of the power 
by men without regard to right. 

If women had ever consented to be gov- 
erned by us, our rule over them would of 
course be just. But women have never 
given any such consent. On the contrary, 
it has only been after long years of effort 
and struggle on their part against al) sorts 
of ridicule and opposition on the part of 
men, that the women of the State have 
finally wrung from our unwilling hands the 
measure of property right which they now 
possess, Theexisting subjection of women 
is merely what remains of the former uni- 
versal slavery of women, and the slavery of 
women at the time of its existence was 
deemed by the very best and noblest of men 
to be us natural a state for women as their 
present state of subjection is now deemed 
by any of us men to be their natural condi- 
tion. 

We male voters can therefore claim no 
right to govern women on the ground that 
they consent. 

Have we aright to govern women whether 
they consent or not? It is true enough that 
men have so governed women in all ages, 
and now do so in Massachusetts; but have 
we any right to do so merely because we 
are men? 

The idea of asingle man being “born a 
magistrate, lawgiver, or judge,” appears to 
us to be, and is most manifestly, ‘‘absurd 
and unnatural.” (Decl. of Rights, Art. 6) 
Is it any less absurd or unnatural to hold, 
as these objectors and the minority of this 
committee must do, that ro one can bea 
magistrate, lawgiver, or judge in this State 
who is not borna man? According to our 
Bill of Rights, ‘‘all men are born. . . equal”; 
and our Supreme Judicial Court having de- 
cided that the word ‘‘men” as here used is 
equivalent to mankind, and therefore in- 
cludes both men and women, we must hold 
that men and women are born equal, that is, 
with equal rights before the law. (Decl. of 
Rights, Art. 1; 4 Mass. Rep. 128; Taxation 
of Women, revised ed., p. 5.) Therefore 
men have no more just right than women 
to be born magistrates, lawgivers, and 
judges. We men cannot, therefore, claim 








any just right to govern women in this 
State, as we do, in the character of Iagis. 
trates, lawgivers, and judges, simply because 
we are born men. 

We are therefore driven to rest our claim 
of right to govern women merely on the fact 
that we hold the reins of government, and 
have control of the physical power of the 
State. In a recent debate in our State 
House, Hon. Senator Winn admits this 
when he professes to answer the question 
which he said was often asked by women: 
“Who gave you (i. e. men) the power to de. 
cide for women?” His answer was, «No 
matter who gave it, we have it!” (Womay’s 
Journal, April 5, 1879.) King George ang 
his adherents also held the reins of yovern. 
ment and controlled the physical power of 
Great Britain. Did our fathers think that 
these facts gave him or Parliament any right 
to govern them without their consent? 

The persons who bring forward this ob. 
jection, the Hon. Senator Winn and the 
minority of the legislative committee, are 
therefore really disbelievers in the true idea 
of a republican form of government. They 
may cover up their real meaning so that 
this disbelief shall not be very apparent, 
perhaps even to themselves; but neverthe. 
less a free republic can only rest on consent, 
it can never tolerate an aristocracy of birth, 
and must resist until death a government 
supported only on force, especiully when, 
as in Massachusetts, this aristocracy and 
this force rest only with one-quarter part of 
the people. 

We lave had great and learned discus. 
sions about the representation of minori- 
ties, as if now the majority had any voice 
whatever. Let us rather seek to founda 
republic where the majority shall be repre. 
sented. It never yet has been done. 

Does any one say Suffrage is a manly 
right, and is not exercised except by those 
who can fight,—that behind every ballot 
stands a bullet? 

We deny the fact. 

We have 48,436 young men in Massachu- 
setts between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one. They constitute the best of 
our fighting material, and they are not al- 
lowed to vote because they are minors, 

Of those who possess the ballot, 97,136 
are over forty-five years of age, and are in- 
capable of fighting. 

248.977, if *‘able-bodied” (Gen. Stat., c. 18, 
§$ 1, 4, 14), are enrolled in the militia, and 
may possibly be called on to fight, though 
they never have been; but they all vote, and 
it makes no sort of difference in their right 
to vote whether they are able-bodied or 
sickly. 

Not more than 5000 are allowed to volun- 
teer to do all the fighting needed, and they 
have no more rights at the ballot box than 
those who are incapable of holding a gun.* 

Now, if the best fighters are not allowed 
to vote, and the best class of voters are in- 
capable of fighting, and not more than one- 
fiftieth of the voters who are even liable to 
be anrolled are allowed to volunteer to fight, 
or to be in readiness if necessary, and no 
difference whatever is made in the right of 
the forty-nine-fiftieths to vote, whether they 
are able-bodied or not, it cannot be said 
with truth that Suffrage depenas at all on 
the ability to fight. 

Who would propose to disfranchise the 
gallant color-sergeant who lost ‘both arms 
in supporting the flag? Where is to be 
found the soul so dead as to dream of dis- 
franchising General Bartlett, even when he 
lay on the bed of death? 

But if it were true, as it is not, that the 
right of Suffrage depends at all on the abil- 
ity to fight, the Constitution expressly re- 
cognizes that an equivalent may be given 
for personal service. Government engages 
to protect the people in the enjoyment of 
life, liberty, and property, and each indi- 
vidual is required ‘ to give his personal ser- 
vices or an equivalent when necessary.” 
(Decl., Art. 10.) Quakers are not called 
upon to fight, snd yet they are allowed to 
vote. They are exempted on moral grounds, 
and are allowed to furnish an equivalent for 
personul serviees. Why cannot we place 
women on the same ground as men over 
forty five, and deem them incapable of fight- 
ing? or treat them as Quakers, and aliow 
them to furnish an equivalent for personal 
service, or require them to furnish substi- 
tutes, as we begged them to do in the war, 
or oblige them to do as they volunteered to 
do in the war—serve on Sanitary Commis- 
sions, and in hospitals as superintendents, 
or doctors, or nurses? 

Few of us realize how much the women 
of the country cid, by real hard physical 
work, to secure the efficiency of our army 
asa fighting body. Abraham Lincoln said, 
at the opening of the Sanitary Fair in Wash- 
ington: ‘I am not accustomed to the use of 
the language of eulogy. * I have never stud- 
ied the art of paying compliments to wo- 
men; but‘] must say, that if all that has 
been said by orators and poets since the 
creation of the world in praise of women 
were applied to the women of America, it 
would not do them justice for their conduct 
during this war.” (U. S. San. Com., p. 
282 ) 

Government does not, however, rest on 
physical, but on moral force. In the lan- 
guage of the Constitution, it rests on the 
“wisdom and knowledge as well as virtue, 





* Compendium of Census, 1875, p. 39, 
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diffused generally among the body of the 
ople.” (Frame of Government, c. 5, §2.) 
The army and navy, the police and consta- 
ples, all have their use, but it is the people 
of the country who support them, not they 
the people,—for a law cannot be long en- 
forced by all of them combined, unless sus 
tained by the moral sense of the people. 

It requires the services of about four mil- 
jions and a half of men, and costs about a 
thousand millions of dollars, every year, 
for the so-called Christian nations of the 
world to support their armies and navies, 
even on a peace footing! This is the best 
result of civilization carried on by men 
alone, for now nearly nineteen centuries. 
Must the human race forever go on in this 
plundering, wasteful, and brutal way, or 
cannot some better way be found? What 
would be the effect if the Christian world 
should spend every year a thousand million 
of dollars in helping people to live happy 
and useful lives, instead of throwing it away 
jn organizing means of destruction? May 
we not reasonably hope that the influence 
of women, as voters, will tend to lessen 
this enormous sacrifice of life and the means 


of happiness? 
Finally, does any one say that Suffrage is 


not a womanly act? This seems to be the 
opinion of the minority of the legislative 
committee, and to be a great, if not the 
greatest objection to our claim, for they say, 
Woman Suffrage proposes ‘a revolution 
contrary to the order of nature, in which 
the household and the family would, to a 
great extent, be sacrificed to public duties 
and political life.” Cannot we safely leave 
to the women themselves the determination 
of what is and what is not womanly,—what 
will and what will not sacrifice families? 
Formerly, when men met together by them- 
selves for feasting and pleasure, drunken- 
ness and debauch were the invariable re- 
sults; and to this day all such gatherings of 
men alene are not apt to be favorable to the 
highest and best purity in conversation. 
The mere presence of women at these scenes 
has been sufficient to change all this disgust- 
ing excess. No longer can men in the best 
society be seen crawling down the daor- 
steps of a private house too drunk to walk 
upright! Have women become any less 
womanly in consequence of doing away 
with these things, or have they only suc- 
ceeded in making men more human by their 


mere presence? 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


DESOLATE WOMEN. 





Perhaps one of the greatest social scour- 
ges of the present day, and more particu- 
larly in cities, is the fast increasing class of 


so-called desolate women. 
Of the really desolate, those bereft of 


dear and close friends; or the woman who 
having known the happiness of a home and 
loving husband, and seen that happiness 
pass from her life—the isolation of her who 
having companionship, finds herself worse 
than alone, having her kindest actions and 
best motives misjudged, perhaps harshly or 
selfishly treated by the very ones in whom 
her loving nature should find its life, this 
does not apply. They seldom come under 


this designation. a 
It isnot unusual for these to bear their 


trials and losses without sign to the casual 
observer. Only those who know them 
best, who know the depths of their natures 
and the intensity of suffering of which they 
are Capable, and the accompanying strength 
of character which represses too visible 
manifestations calculated to depress and 
harass their daily asssociates, feel the un- 
spoken pain, giving their love and sympa- 
thy; not always expressed by words, but by 
the free-masonry of experience in suffering. 

The self styled desolate woman is prone 
to haunt the better class of boarding-houses. 
Having neither children or cares; but bless- 
ed with some means and health, she comes 
hoping to find the undefinable something 
which she has failed to find in the numer- 
ous places which have witnessed the scene 
of her experimental comings and goings. 

For a few days everything goes finely. 
The unpacking, arranging, meeting with 
new people, the general novelty of things, 
With the unusual exertion, assist in keeping 
her blue flag down and out of sight. But 
soon the old, restless feeling gets upper- 
most, and the megrims come to the front. 

Sad is the lot of the woman toward whom 
her fancies tend. Usually some cheery, 
busy, bustling neighbor, whose days are all 
‘00 short and hands too limited for her 
Many employments; and proceeds to enter- 
‘ain her with a verbiage of her miseries— 
the uselessness of living; the loss or lack of 
friends. The few brave enough to endure 
the infliction of her presence, feeling as 
though a funeral would be a lively recrea- 
“on after such an ordeal. She generally 
Succeeds in darkening the sky for every one 
around her, - 

The desolate woman occasionally hears 
Some blunt, outspoken person pronouncing 
her loneliness “hypo,” her continual seek- 
‘ng after sympathy and appreciation, “lack 
of occupation” or, to use the truthful per- 
Son's own words “‘idleness.” It leaves but 
4 passing ripple however. There seems to 
be little excuse for this unhappiness of one’s 
Making, but is rather an evidence of one’s 
own narrow nature which refuses, as out of 
her sphere, all progressive movements. 

With the thousands of readable books at 





one’s command, art galleries to amuse and 
instruct, museums and lectures to attend, it 
is not absolutely necessary to enter a mis- 
sionary enterprise. But occupation, steady 
occupation is the grand panacea for this ill, 
as for others, 

It is unfortunate for anyone to be with- 
out some pressing need for exertion. Also, 
it is hard to exert one’s self without some 
object to work for; some goal ahead for 
which they are striving. 

In extreme grief, when the soul seems 
about to be emancipated from the body, it 
is often some care of another kind or de 
gree connected with a strong prevailing 
necessity for action, which changes the tide 
of emotion, and saves from despair. Let 
the dismal and unhappy woman try appor- 
tioning off her time. An hour for needle- 
work, one for reading, one for making 
and receiving social calls, one for practice in 
her long neglected music or drawing, 
another hour for her window gardening, 
and above all two or three hours for exer- 
cise in the open air, something which will 
take her out of herself and prevent her 
brooding over imaginary woes. 

She would soon be amazed at the rapid 
fleeting of the hours, the renewed vigor and 
interest in life that comes from having every 
day filled with healthful, active occupation. 

To invite sympathy is to repel it. Fortu- 
nate is she who, in her hours of depression, 
has the good sense to either immure herself 
or to keep all evidences of her dolefulness 
hidden from sight in her intercourse with 
the world. By no means the easiest task of 
the best controlled; but as the first effort of 
mastery over self. Louise AUSTIN. 
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LETTER FROM WESTERN MASSACHU- 
SETTS---NO. 1, 





Epitrors JouRNAL:—Ever since the word 
went forth that women were to vote for 
school committee, in Massachusetts, I have 
desired to congratulate you, upon the ‘‘be- 
ginning of the end.” When New Hamp- 
shire gave the right to her daughters, I felt 
like shaking off Massachusetts dust and gu- 
ing home to vote, for I was reared in the 
shadow of ‘‘Uld Monadnock,” and have 
played in the water, and gathered berries 
around the banks of the ‘“‘lake” of which 
T. W. H. writes, in August 23, of the Jour- 
NAL. I decidedly object to the quiet and 
sanctity of Thorndike Pond being disturbed 
by the nocturnal carousals of the city van- 


dals. 
But few women will vote here the first 


yéar. The poll-tax is two dollars, and the 
chairman of our selectmen has written to 
Mr. Kimball, to understand the meaning of 
the bill in relation to women who pay a 
property tax. The lawyer appointed dy the 
town thinks such do not pay poll tax; but 
two other lawyers consulted thought they 
must, and so we wait. If Lawyer Wilcox 
(the town solicitor) bad decided they ought 
to pay a poll-tax, our town fathers would 
have rested serenely upon his conclusion, 
never doubting hls knowledge. To give 
you some idea of our live condition, a pa- 
per for prohibition of the liquor traffic was 
offered to one of our ‘‘best society” women, 
for her signature, which she declined, say- 
ing she did not believe in women’s rights. 
Riding out to Dalton to hear Miss Willard 
lecture on temperance, the other day, we 
met a lady walking towards Pittsfield. She 
had been canvassing in Dalton through the 
day. We invited her to stop and hear Miss 
Willard, and ride home with us. She de- 
clared she never would go to hear a woman 
lecture, bravely tacing her six mile walk, 
rather than be a party to anything so un- 
womanly. By many the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society is considered too bold and mak- 
ing themselves too prominent, by having 
their meetings announced from the pulpit. 
Not long ago a conference of Congrega- 
tional churches convened in this town, and 
were edified by a lengthy discourse of a 
North Adams divine upon ‘‘Woman’s New 
Place in the Church.” I kept notes of that 
wonderful production a long time, thinking 
to send it to the JouRNAL. The sum of all 
was, however, the same old place: nothing 
new found, except that women being now 
better educated than formerly, were ‘‘in 
danger of going too far,” and so getting into 
forbidden fields. ‘‘Woman’s mission was 
to minister,” defined by the word ‘‘serve,” 
and both freely used in the discourse. Af- 
ter his eminently proper paper was ended, 
there were several “‘scholarly” men endorsed 
it by eminently proper remarks. Then an 
unusual suggestion was made, that the la- 
dies be invited to speak on the subject. 
When among other questions one of the 
women asked those men what they would 
have thought if the four hundred women 
who met a short time before, in another 
church in this place, to consider the great 
need of the missionary fields, and the con- 
version of the world to Christ, had spent 
their time discussing what men might, and 
what they might not do; and intimated very 
broadly that there would be just as much 
sense in—and just as much need of their do- 
ing so, as for the men to spend their time in 
directing the women, who would be likely 
to go their own way aftér all. She took up 
only about four minutes of their valuable 
time—this is too long. If you care to hear 
how it was received, will tell you another 
time. Yours truly, H. 
Pittsfield, Sept. 18, 1879. 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with Seeceree exercises. 

The new Schoo! house is situated in the most open 
and ee of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makee an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 4% to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 





Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 
MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—aND— 


MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 
Will open their Family and Day School for Girls 
at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
ane of the principals may be seen dally from 11 

Teacher of Elocution, Mrs. Mary Gregory, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University School of Demers: Ger- 
man and Greek Teacher, Prof. G. T. Dippold, of 
Boston University; French Teacher, Mrs. 
native of Parise; Teacher of “Music, Mr. 
Young. 

Pupils received in special branches. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 

nse of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

‘or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Gongios, Duties, and Priv- 
eges. 


The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. his Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, }n 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
— announcemente or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D., 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 1y40 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E, CONSERVATORY, 


BOosTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 

In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hall entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music ie kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PUBLIC, as well as 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. Zhe whole stock 
will be carefully classified. 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 
Hasa large list of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 
mentalists, Headers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 


(” For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston. 


ippold, a 
red. H. 











1y34. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same de 3s. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


James Notman, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Late of NOTMAN & CAMPBELL, Park Street.) 


STUDIO: 


99 Boylston Street, opposite Public Gar- 
den, BOSTON. 


Studio elegantly fitted up. Operating and Dressing- 
Rooms all on first floor, so that sitters need not un- 
dergo the unpleasant necessity of climbing up stairs 
or going up in an elevator. 











D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 and 32 Frankl.n Street, Boston, 


Offer a very large assortment of entirely new 
books, expecially in the lines of brilliantly 
bound and illustrated volumes and libraries, 
bres and sets for very little folks, and large 
picturial quartos for the older children, 


Bright New Books for Boys. 


Don Quixote, Jr., By Joun Brown Joun 
Being the Further Adventures of Miltiades Peter 
kin Paul, 4to. Illustrated, chromo bvard cover, 
BO cts. 

Royal Lowrie; or a General Misunder- 
Standing. Ky Maenus MERRIWEATHER. 16mo. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

Royal Lowrie’s Last Year at St, Olare’s 
By MaGNnUs MERRIWEATHER. l6mo. Lil. $1 50. 

Boys of Brim-tone Court (She), By Exiz- 
ABETH STUAKT PHeELPs. With other stories by 
favorite authors. 16mo cloth, 75 cents. 

Forbes-Doolan Affuir (The) By author of 
“Detmold.” With other Stories, by favorite au- 
thors. 16mo, cloth. Lllustrated, 75 cts. 

One of Mr. Bishop's best stories. 


Bright New Books for Girls. 


Breakiast for Two. A delightful and instruc- 
tive story. By Joanna H. MatrtHEws. 16mo $1.25, 

The Dogberry Bunch. By Mary Hartweti 
CaTHERWOUD. 30 pictures, by Mary A. Latu- 
BURY, 16mo, $1.50. 

Christmas Pie. By Evita M. Baker. Ilus- 
trated with six drawings, by Miss Latusury. 
Large 160, extra cloth binding. $1 50. 

A most delightful Christmas gift-book for grown- 
up girls, 

More Ways Than One. 
auther of “Esther Pennefather.” 
lllustrated, $1.50. 

A story of singular beauty and power. 

Ruth Erskine’s Crosses, By Pansy. 12mo. 
liiustrated. $1 50. 

The third volume of the famous Chatauqua Girl’s 

Series. It will add to the popularity of this already 

popular series. 


Beautiful Gift Books for 1880. 


The Princess Rosamond. (For Girls.) By 
GrorGE MacDona.p. Large illustrated 4to, 50 cts. 

Poet's Homes, Vol, IX. Including very full 
biographies of William Culien Bryant, R. W 


By Atice Perry, 
lémo, 484 pages. 


W. Em- 
erson,Dr Holmer, Col. Pau. H. Hayne, John Boyle 
Oe ga ete., etc. Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt, $2.00. 

Our American Artists. First Series. By S. 
G. W. Benjamin. Biographies of living American 
artists, with original drawings studio sketches and 
pertentte eer or | for young people. Quarto. 

legant cloth. $2.00, 

Christmas Snow flakes. Choice pictures and 
original poems by favorite American authors and 
artists. A large and very elegant 4to, fully illus- 
trated. $2. 

A very beautiful book of very beautiful poems. 
America, Our National Hymn. B v. 8. F. 

Situ, DD. With exquisite illustrations, and an 

illustrated sketch of the author, 4to. gilt, $3.00. 

A book for every American. 

Wide-awake Pleasure-Book—F Chromo 
board covers, $1.25; full cloth, $1.75. 

This volume for the Holidays of 1879-1880 will be 
found more attractive than any wo volume. 
Out of Darkness into Light. By Mary 

A. Latusury. Eight original poems of the inner 

life, illustrated by the author with eight agen | 

full-page drawings, twenty exquisite vignettes, an 

a beautiful and suggestive title-page. 4to, gilt, 

heavy plate paper. Price $3.00. 


Any book sent free of postage on receipt of 
price. Iliustrated cataiogues of over 800 volumes 
sent free on application. 

Address all orders to 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers. 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


‘THE NEWEST MUSIC BOOKS, 
WHITE ROBES. 


A New Sunday School Song Book of unusual beau- 
ty. By A.J. Appey and M. J. Muneer. Price 30 
cents, for which Specimen Copies will be mailed. 
Examine this charming collection when new books 
are needed. Every song is a jewel. 








The newest Operas are 
CARMEN. By Bizet. $2.00. 
FATINITZA. By Suppe. $2.00, 
DOCTOR OF ALCANTARA, 

new and enlarged edition. $1.50. 
BELLS QF CORNEVILLE. 

$1.50, 
PINAFORE, Gilbert and Sullivan. 
SORCERER, = ™ 


Eichberg, 
By Planquette. 


50 cents. 
$1.00 





The newest Church Music and/Singing School Books 
are 

VOICE OF WORSHIP. L. O. Emerson, $9.00 
per dozen. 

TEMPLE. Dr. W. O. Perkins, 

The newest voice Training Book is 

EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD. = $1.50 
Compact, complete and useful either for private 
pupils or classes. 


$9.00 per dozen. 


A new Anthem Book is nearly ready. 
The Musical Record is alwaysnew. $2.00 per year 
6 cents per copy. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 


ALEX. FLEISCHMANN, D. PH. 


62 Broad Street, Utica NVY. 


will receive into his family some ladies desiring to 
study GERMAN witha native teacher. Best refer 
ences. 432m 


Furniture Sale ! 
A 


LARGE 
AND 
SPLENDID 
STOCK 
OF 


Parlor & Chamber Setts, 


New and Elegant Designs at Prices 


Lower than can be found_elsewhere in 
the City. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
A general and Complete Assortment of 


FuURN ITU Re EZ, 


MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


At retail, 


Braman, Souther & Co- 


Tand 8 Haymarket Sq., Opp. Band M Depot. 2m4l 

















Jules Verne’s Last and Best. 
The Tribulations of a Chinaman in 
China. 
Just issued in Paris, and translated from the Frene 
by Miss Vireinia =. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 


cents. - = 

“A wealthy and wonderfully healthy zoung Nabob 
of China is made the subject of these “lrivulationa, 
aud in his inimitable and grapbic style the yoo 
writer portrays their humorous effect. The book is 
intensely interesting and amusing; many of the 
ular features of the day, such as the Phon oak 
Captain Boyton in his Robber Suit. Life Insurance 
Companies, Banking Speculations, Advertising 
Schemes and various other eccentricities of the times, 
being woven into the narrative.” 


MR. PHILLIPS'S GONENESS. 


A tale of wedded Jove. By James M. Bartzy. ‘The 
Danbury News Man.” Author of Engiand from @ 
Back Window,” “They Ali do It,” “Life in Dan- 
bury,” etc. 12mo., cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 


The adventures of a gentleman who, on a wager of 
ten thousand dollars. undertook to go from New 
York to New Orleans in three weeks, without mon- 
ey or the assistance of friends. 12mo,, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents, 

In Press for early issue. 


+6 . . 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High.” 
(The Pilgrim Fathers.) By Mrs. Fevicia HEMANS. 
With full page and initial illustrations. 4to, full 
gilt, $1.50. Uniform with 
“NEARER MY.GoD To THEE.” “On, WHY SHOULD 
THE SPIRIT OF MoRTAL BE ProvupD.” “ABIDE 
with Me.” “Rock or AGEs.” 


The Vagabonds. 
By J.T. Trowpripege. A presentation edition of 
this popular poem. With illustrations by F. 0. C. 
DaRLEY. 4to, full gilt, $1.50. 

Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 
A Boat Voyage of 2,600 Miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and aloug the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NaTHan tev H. Bisnor, author of ‘Voyage of a 
Paper Canoe,” etc. 

Camps in the Caribbees. 
A naturalist’s adveritares and discoveries in the 
West India Islands. By Frep A. OnEr. 


Room for One More, 
By Mary Tuacuer Hieetnson. With fall page 
illustrations by Mrs. Lucy G. Morsg. 16mo, cloth, 
Young Joe, and Other Boys. 
By J. T, TRowsriper. 16mo, illustrated. 
Roderick Ashcourt. ; 
By Danret Wise, D D. 16mo, cloth, illustrated 
$1.00; being the third volume of the Winw 
Cliff Stories. 
Going South; 
OR, YACHTING OVER THE ATLANTIC COAST 
By O.iver Optic; being the fourth volume of the 
Movell Great Western Series. 16mo, cloth, $1.50, 
agellan ; 
OR, THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD. By Geo. M. TowLe; being the th.rdin 
the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History. 
ltmo, cloth, $1.00. 
Castle Foam; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. By H. W. 
FR=NcH, 
Shakspeare: 
A Biographic Asthetic Study. By Gro. H. Cat- 


VERT. 
Short Studies of American Authors. 
By T, W. Higginson. x 
Practical Hints on Wood Engraving. 


For the instruction of Reviewers and the Public 
By W. J. Linton. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newesdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues 
mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Sealed Orders, and Other 
Stories, 


By Exizaneta Stuart Peps, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” “Avis,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.50, 
Mires Phelps is one of the most skilful and popular 

of short story writer-. In this book she has grouped 

a number of stories of op power and surprising in- 

terest, making one of the most engaging volumes the 

season will bring. 


Old Friends and New. 


By Saran O. Jewett, author of ‘‘Deephaven,”’ and 
sian Days.’ ‘Little Classic’’ style. 1 vol. 18mo, 
1,25. 





Acollection of short stories and sketches, describ- 
ing interesting or singular characters and modes of 
life so skilfully, yet so simply and naturally, as to en- 
gage the readers attention profoundly and delight- 

ully. 


The Twins of Table Mountain, 


And Other Sketches. By Bret Harre. Including, 
besides the title story, “An Heiress of Red Dog, 
“The Great Deadwood Mystery,” ‘‘A Legend of 
Sammtstadt,” and ‘Views from a German Spion.”’ 
“Little Classic” style. 18mo, $1.25. 


In his special fleld to which, in part, thie book be- 
longs, Bret Harte has no rival as a writer of short 
stories and sketches. 


The Little Classics, 


A new edition of the original Litle Classice, in 
eight volumes 16mo. Uniform with the ‘‘Riverside 
Classics.”’ Sold only in sets. $12.00. 


A very desirable edition of this widely popular 
series of short Stories, Sketches, and Poems. 


Mrs, Whitney’s Stories. 


Faito GartNey’s GiRLHOooD, 
Hitrserto: A Story or YESTERDAYS, 


PATIENCE STRONG's OUTINGS, 
THe GAYworRTHyY’s, 


A new edition of these popular stories, in uniform 
style with Mrs. Whi'ney’s other stories: ‘Leslie 
Goldthwaite,” “Real Folks," etc. By the Reduction 
in price of ‘The Other Girls,” all the stories are now 
published at a uniform price of $1.50 per volume. 


Fireside Edition of Emerson, 


Including the works contained in the *‘Little Classic” 
edition of Mr. Emerson’s writings, and printed 
from the same beautiful plates, on fine paper, with 
large margin. Sold only in sets. Bvols. 16mo, $10.00. 


Fireside Edition ot Hawthorne. 


Uniform with the Fireside Edition of Emerson. Com- 
plete in 12 vols., 16mo. Sold only in sets. $20.00. 


Breathings of the Better Life. 


Edited by Lucy Larcom. A new, revised and en- 
larged edition of this sterling book. ‘‘Little Clas- 
sic’’ style. Price reduced to $1.25 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston 
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NAMES OF REGISTERED WOMEN. 


CHELSEA. 


One hundred women of Chelsea have sig- 
nified their intention to vote for School 
Committee the coming election. 87 have 
registered their names, 78 have been assessed 
for a poll-tax, 13 have yet to pay their poll- 
tax, and a large number of women who pay 
property-tax will register before the time to 
vote. Of those who have registered 27 are 
from Ward 2, 21 from Ward 3, 20 from 
Ward 4, and 19 from Ward 1. 

The following list includes those who 
have registered and does not give the names 
of those who have been assessed and who 
will register before the time for voting. 


Caroline P. Nickles. 
Helen A. Patterson. 
Cordelia M. Pearmain. 
Emma P. Crowell. 
Fannie E. paaootan. 
Mary A. Cleveland. 
Amanda F. Morrill. 
- Elizabeth G. Hoyt. 
Annie C. Lee. 
Emeline A. P. Gilman. 
Delia C. Prouty. 
,Susan A. Burley. 
Adeline F. Monroe. 
Diantha Dwight. 
Elizabeth D. Lillie. 
Abby C. Clark. 

Clara E. Wheeler. 
Cluribel Gerrish. 

A. Florence Moulton. 
Lucy A. Tower. 
Abbie F. Jaquith. 
Harriet M. Goodrich. - 
Susan L. Sawin. 
Mary A. Osgood. 
Susan M. Hodgdon. 
Annie M. Lillie. 
Clura M. Hoyt. 

Sarah A. Smith. 
Margie 8. Hill. 

Sarah E. Miller. 
Sibyl M. Hunt. 

Ann E. Smith. 

Sarah W. Greenman. 
Enma T. Aldrich. 
Harriet M. Tetlow. 
Carrie M. Bunting. 
Susan E. Symonds. 
Eliza V. Roberts. 
Maria R. Baker. 
Doreas J. Pruden. 
Amelia A. F. Hannah. 
Georgiana F. Peck. 
Deborah C. Windsor, 
Nellie R. Thomas. 
Laura Peirce Holland. 
Miriam P. Bowen. 
Sarah W. Gross. 
Julia C. bho 

Lydia F, Pool. 

Susan Griffith. 

Susan F. Searle. 
Theresa B. Willis. 
Hannah W. Farnham. 
Alice C. Farnham. 
Philena F. Clarke. 
Julia C. Mason. 
Abby G. Rudd. 

T. Lizzie Wheeler. 
Annie E. Haskell. 
Elizabeth W. May. 
Mary A. Grant. 

Mary K. Lawton. 
Charlotte E. Rowe. 
Annie B. Willis. 
Elmira G. Sage. 
Martha E. Pearson. 
Annie C. Cheney. 
Louise E. Sawyer. 
Sarah J. Snow. 

Susan J. Hart. 

Mary Snow. 

Harriet N. Merriam. 
Georgiana Danforth. 
Laura A. Chard. 
Rebecca E. McGarty. 
Abbie E. Gould. 
Elizabeth W. Slade. 
May E. Hemmenway. 
‘Mary L. Rice. 

Ellen M. Tingley. 
Frances L. 8. Endicott. 
Rachel W. Hutchinson. 
Anna E. Holbrook. 
Amelia A. Betts. 
Eliza M. Howard. 
Jennie W. May. 
Hattie E. Nickles. 

SOUTH ACTON, 


1 obtained the following names of ladies 
who have registered to vote:— 

Sarah W. Fuller. 

Ann F. Heywood. 

Harriet E. Jones. 

Frances H. Richardson. 

Carrie M. Clark. 

Mary P. Hayward. 

And from Carlisle the name of Mrs. Es 
ther M.G. Stearns. As they have until 
spring to register it is hoped the number will 
be much larger. Yours truly, 

C. P. NicKiEs, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The number of women who have been 
assessed in Cambridge is ninety-three. We 
send herewith a list of names, for which we 
are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Whit- 
man, assessor of Ward 1. We trust the 
number of names will be morethan doubled 
when those of the tax-paying women can 
be added. There is one significant fact 
worth noting by those who have feared 
and trembled lest the Roman Catholic ele- 
ment should immediately demoralize our 
schools. As far as known, not one Irish 
woman has registered. M. F. W. 

Elizabeth C. Agassiz. 

Anna M. Allen. 

Mary W. Allen. 

Lois B. Arnold. 

Alice C. Baker. 

Lucetta H_ Billings. 

Edith W. Bradford. 

Caroline F. Brewster. 


Lucia R. Briggs. 
_ Caroline A. Urensh. 





Helen M. Fowler. 
Helen A. Francis. 
Mary H. Francis. 
Hannah Gleason. 
Charlotte Hedge. 
Mary T. Higgloson 
Harriet B. 
Clara Howe. 
Sarah L. Howe. 
Maria E. Mc Kaye. 
Hannab E. Mc Duffie. 
Louisa Mann. 
Catherine H. May. 
Mary E. Morrison. 
Elizabeth R. Simmons. 
Elizabeth C. Swain. 
Maria F. Walling. 
Caroline M. Wilds. 
Mary A. Wheeler. 
Charlotte F. Woodman. 
Sarah E. Bigelow. 
Marion H. Burnham. 
Sarah H. Cram. 
Harriet N. S. Fay. 
Anna E. French. 
Sarah A. Forbes. 
Eliza M. Huzzey. 
E. F. Hudson. 
Anna Knapp. 
Emeline E. Munroe. 
Nellie L. Pike. 
Louisa E. Pike. 
Helen C. Reed. 
Addie Stone, 
Martha R. Smith. 
Mary PC. Bill 

ary P. C. Billings. 
Augusta L. Balch. 
Josephine 8. Bailey. 
Clara G. Eiver. 
Grace W. Fletcher. 
Adelaide A. Keeler. 
Lenora M. Martin. 
Clara E. Norris. 
Carrie W. Osgood. 
Louisa M. Southworth. 
Isabella F. Tucker. 
Ellen E. Dunning. 
Almira Hayward. 
omy Hutchins. 
Nellie A. Hutchins. 
Emma F. Locke. 
Emily A. Merrill. 
Sarah A. Rand. 
Annie E. Fellows. 
Delia M. Gregory. 
Mary Gregory. 
Charlotte G. Gribble. 
Caroline Howe. 
Anna C. D. Keen. 
Sara Pearson. 
Elizabeth E. Stephens. 
Helena R. Wilder. 
Maria F. Williams. 
Ellen A. Buck. 
Caroline Burrell. 
Addie M. Bettison. 
Mary A. Bourne. 
Melvina M. Cummins. 
8. Gertrude Durrell. 
Betsy C. Durrell. 
Rebecca C. Fletcher. 
Eliza 8. Getchell. 
Susia Goodnow. 
Sarah J. Robberts. 
Lena C. Start. 
L. N. Tuttle. 
Susan E. Wirth. 
Mary E. Teule. 
Sarah J. Bradford. 
Jennie M. Babcock. 
Helen W. Burnham. 
Estelle J. French. 
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WHY MRS. HARDING DIDN'T REGISTER. 


owe. 





If every woman who wanted to vote for 
School Committee this year, and yet did not, 
should give the rea! reason, and how it came 
about that she failed to do so, there would 
be many chapters akin to the following one 
very cleverly given by Mrs. Annie A. Pres- 
ton, in the Springfield Republican: 

WOMEN DON’T STAND NO SORT OF CHANCE 
WITH DOGS. 


“I am glad the law has passed at last so 
that women may vote, even if it is only for 
school committee,” said Mrs. Harding. ‘‘] 
intend to be the first one in A—— to register. 
I will take the money that John Wheeler paid 
me for my dried apples last week to pay the 
registration fee, or poll tax, asitiscalled. At 
first I thought I would buy some new crock- 
ery with the money. We aresadly in need of 
new cups and saucers, but in a town where 
the schools are so badly managed as they are 


in this, and where our teachers, especially, 


in the primary schools, are so miserably in- 
competent to teach our little ones, it is obvi- 
ously the duty of the women, now they have 
the chance, to help elect a more suitable ex- 
amining school committee.” 

“That is so,” replied Mrs. Harding’s hus- 
band, an intelligent, but rather easy-going, 
farmer. ‘‘That is so, Maria. I am glad to 
hear you speak up on the right side to begin 
with, and I will see to it, come town-meet- 
ing day, that ever — is made pleasant 
for the women at the polls.” 

So, in her commendable enthusiasm, Mrs. 
Harding, who, in her way, was as ready 
with her pen as with her tongue, sat down 
and wrote a gratulatory letter to the edi- 
tor of the Woman's JoURNAL, wherein she 
said that her husband would look to it that 
everything in A—— should be arranged 
promptly and with propriety in the matter 
of the women’s registering and voting. She 
also asked the JoURNAL folks to see that 
all necessary documents containing instruc- 
tions, etc., were forwarded to her address. 

Mrs. Harding spoke to her neighbors, 
those women who were eligible to vote, but 
all of whom would be obliged to pay the 
poll-tax, about the great initiatory move- 
mentin their behalf. They seemed to think 
that $2 didn’t grow on every bush in the old 
hill-town of A——; but their husbands said, 
‘‘Nonsense, I guess the $2 won’t prevent 

our voting, now you’ve got the opportun- 
ity in a town where the committee are so ig- 
norant and the schools are in such wretched 
shape. ” . 

But after all, both sides of the houses 
agreed that $2 was pretty steep for the privi- 
lege of voting for sch®ol committee only, 
and concluded that it was the intention of 
the enemies of the cause to kill the bill by 
tacking on the two dollar provision. 





One morning, not long afterward, the con 
stable and collector for the town of A—— 
came around, leaving tax-bills, and Mrs. 
Harding said, as she looked her husband's 
over, at the same time patting the head of 
Zip, the big, brown house-dog :— 

‘Is the dog license included?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” replied the collector, 
“I hain’t got nothin’ to do with that now. 
You must go to the town clerk's office for 
that business. Ef ’taint paid yit, I’d advise 
ye ter go right off an’ git yer dog licensed; 
yer liable ter be complained on now ‘tany 
time.” 

When her husband came in to dinner Mrs. 
Harding handed him his tax-bill and told 
him what the collector had said about the 
dog license. The hard-working farmer 
looked over the bill, declared it was too 
much; that his neighbor, Squire Todd, who 
was rolling in wealth, did’nt have so high a 
tax to pay as he did, and ended by saying 
that Zip’s license must be paid immediately, 
and, as he was going down to the black- 
smith’s that very afternoon, he would stop 
at the town clerk's office—provided he could 
raise the two dollars to pay the license. . 

Mrs. Harding said it was a pity that he 
didn’t happen to have two dollars on hand 
just now, so long as he was going down to 
the village; and her husband said he guessed 
he should have to borrow the mone¥ that 
John Wheeler had given her for the choice 
apples; that he would pay it back to her long 
before it was time for her to register. 

“But I intend to have my name down first 
7 the list,” said the little woman energeti- 
cally. 

“Oh, well, Maria, you shall. There will 
be time enough, and dear, you haven’t re- 
ceived those instructions yet.” 

So she handed over the crisp new green- 
back to her husband. It had been a real 
comfort to her to be in possession of this 

altry sum of money, to think of it as lying 
in her small, unworn purse. It was her 
‘‘very own” she thought, for had she not 
picked up the apples and pared and sliced 
them evenings when her husband was at the 
store, or asleep over his newspaper at home? 
But she put away the disloyal thought with 
her empty purse, and said to herself, ‘‘What 
is mine is my husband's, and what is his is 
mine, 1 suppose. - He wants me to vote as 
much as I do myself; James is no old fogy.” 

The instructions came the next Saturday 
night, and the next morning when Mr. and 
Mrs. Harding were starting for church he 
said he guessed it would do no harm to take 
along a copy and hand it to Mrs. Hale, his 
Sunday school teacher. She will want to 
rae. of course, for she has served on the 
school committee three or four years. (Mrs. 
Hale was quite an intelligent woman, a de- 
voted member of the church, whom Mr. 
Harding’s class of ‘middle-aged men had, a 
year ago, chosen above the heads of all the 
men in the school as their teacher.) 

He found, however, to his surprise, that 
she rather loftily dismissed the subject and 
simpered the reply, when Mr. Harding asked 
her pleasantly did she intend to register, that 
she should have nothing to do about voting, 
for it would look as if she was seeking the 
office of school committee another term. 

But her rather close-fisted husband, Dea- 
con Hale, told Mr. Harding confidentially 
down under the horse-sheds after church 
that his taxes were high enough already 
without having an additional two dollars 
tucked on to them for mere fol-de rol; that 
two dollars were not so easy to be got, and 
he added as he backed out his big gray horse 
and climbed carefully into the buggy, ‘‘I did 
not pay my dog license till last night.” 

The summer slipped by and there was not 
a week that Mr. Harding did not talk about 
carrying his wife down to register, but there 
was an immediate call for every two dollars 
that came to the Harding purse—except in 
the direction of paying Mrs. Harding’s poll- 
tax. There was no way for her to econo- 
mize in the matter of dress. She had worn 
her bonnet summer and winter for two years. 
She had been to church all that summer 
without gloves, wearing the mits she had 
when she was a girl. For that matter, how- 
ever, she was consoled by reading in a copy 
of Demorest her sister sent her, that mits 
were in fashion again. 

When the butter money came the day be- 
fore the 15th of September, the last day on 
which it was possible to register, Mr. Hard- 
ing said, ‘‘I declare! I lent the horse to Frank 
Pratt this morning, but I shall walk down 
to the village to-night and have your name 
entered, my dear.” 

But Mrs. Harding said, ‘‘No, you are too 
tired, and there are groceries to be bought 
to-morrow, and Johnny must have a pair of 
boots before his school begins. Let it po 
James, it won’t make any difference if I 
don’t vote.” ; 

And that wasthe end of it. Two or three 
days afterward the town clerk and his wife 
were at the Hardings’ to tea, and Mrs. Hard- 
ing inquired how many women had regis- 
tered in A——. 

‘‘Not one!” said the town clerk, bringing 
his fist down emphatically upon the arm of 
his chair. ‘‘Not one, Mrs. Harding.” 

‘*How mone dogs are licensed this year in 
A——?” asked the little woman, quietly. 

“One hundred and eleven,” oiled the 
town clerk with commendable accuracy. 

‘Is there any great complaint made about 
the dog-tax?” Mrs. Harding further inquired. 

“Oh, a good many people think it a fool- 
ish, as well as a hard law, but there are just 
as many dogs kept as there were before the 
enactment of the dog law. I have been town 
clerk for thirty years or more and I see no 
difference.” 

‘‘What has that to do withthe women vot- 
ing?” asked Mr. Harding, rather brusquely, 
for he thought of that two dollars John 
Wheeler had paid his wife for dried apples. 

“Oh, nothing,” replied Mrs. Harding, 
humbly. ‘‘Teaisready. Will you all please 
to walk into the dining-room?’ 


*@+- 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 





It has always seemed to us that autumn, 
or the death of the natural year, was at the 
same time the birth of the social and artistic 
year. Leaves falling around us remind us 
that all things outward are dying, their bril- 
liant colors smiling a sweet farewell; but 
the tear that springs to the eye at that ever- 





sad word is suddenly transformed to a smile 
by the arrival of new, fresh, spring-like 
leaves from a tree whose roots are ever 
fresh in our hearts. Notes from friends 
who had been dead to us all summer, pro- 
grammes of new concerts to be enjoyed, the 
names of new artists floating to us across 
the ocean. Then, too, some trees have 
bloomed for the last time, and shed their 
sweetest blossoms at our feet before wither- 
ing forever. William Hunt leaves behind 
him, on the walls of the State House at Al- 
bany, frescoes which Michael Angelo might 
have envied, and his noble life is among us 
no more. The roots which his genius had 
entwined about the hearts of all who love 
strength and ideality in art are not easily 
snapped. One cannot feel reconciled to the 
closing of that divine studio, where shapes 
of majesty and suggestions of power ever 
awaited the on-looker. Faint echoes of his 
magical genius still reach us in the pages of 
Dwight’s Journal of Music, where a faithful 
friend treasures up the sayings which fell 
from his lips, like the winged seeds which 
carry within them the future likeness and 
powers of the tree which sends them forth. 

Another noble tree has been felled to the 
earth, one whose branches promised at one 
time to overspread the firmament of another 
art-department in America; but untoward 
circumstances cut them short. Charles 
Fechter, the brilliant genius, the entrancing 
actor, whose fame at one time filled all Eng- 
land and America, is no more. His vivid 
personifications, almost more life-like than 
life itself, have faded from our gallery of 
art-delights, though the brilliant images 
which he raised for us on the Thespian 
background can never be forgotten. His 
commanding glance and gesture, rapid and 
entrancing action, and wonderful smile, will 
be seen no more, 

George L. Brown, the Midas among paint- 
ers, gave us a golden harvest of his beauti 
ful works, last summer. The treasures of 
a life-time were poured forth from the gar- 
ner of his studio, and many of our citizens 
hastened to enrich themselves from the 
plenteous crop. One ‘golden touch” yet 
lingers on the walls of Williams & Everett, 
in the shape of a sunset view of the Castle 
of St. Angelo, a little idealized, it is true; yet 
is not the highest idealization that which 
most surely contains the germs of true por- 
traiture? As the true alone is beautiful, so 
the beautiful most surely and closely ascends 
the altar-steps of truth. Mr. Brown has 
seen the truth of Rome and beautiful Ven- 
ice, and has given them to us as few other 
artists could do. 

Mr. Thomas Davidson promises us a set 
of lectures on ancient Greece, her plastic 
art, etc. Let us trust that he understands 
the past of classic countries better than their 
present, which he handles more like the 
butcher who hopes to kill than the surgeon 
who hopes to cure. His great skill, how- 
ever, we believe, lies in monographs, such 
as his ‘‘Clytemnestra,” which is indisputa- 
bly very fine. 

The Lowell Institute lectures have been 
transferred from their ancient ‘seat of 
learning” (and bad air) to the hall of the 
Institute of Technology, a tax on the pedes- 
trianism of many attendants, but a relief to 
their lungs. The city churches have re- 
opened their hospitable doors; and many 
good and able discourses will rejoice their 
hearers, no doubt. It is matter of regret, 
however, that the brilliant Murray will be 
heard here no longer. We regretthe course 
that he has taken, and see no reason why, 
because a man has failed financially, he 
should retire from the world like a monk. 
What if a few persons have said a few spite- 
ful things against him? Is not this the 
common lotof man? Let him come out 
and live them down, not bury himself in 
Connecticut, a most ungenial clime, we 
should think, fora man of force in religious 


matters. 
General Butler looms up, like a big, black 


thunder cloud, on our horizon. His profile 
portrait greets us in every public street. 
His name, affixed to the flag of a country 
whose highest ornament he is not, wobbles 
over our heads as we ride in the horse-cars. 
Many persons have declared their intention 
of emigrating in case of his election. We 
wish he would spare them the trouble and 
do so himself. 

However, let us not borrow trouble. But- 


ler is not in yet. There are many things to 
enjoy and be thankful for; and we may 
hope to gather, in spite of some obstacles, 
a tolerably beautiful wreath of autumn 
leaves. — Oct., 1879. J. R. A. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tuer Tempie. By W. O. Perkins, Mus. 
Doc. For classes, conventions and choirs. 
Oliver Ditson & Co. 

This well-chosen name belongs to a new 
book of the composite order, being either a 
Choir Book or a Singing Class Book, as you 
please to look at it. It is not so large as 
full-sized Church Music Books, and larger 
than those made of late years for classes. 
It is, however, very well put together, and 
has the advantage of an ante-bellum price; 
being furnished at $9.00 per dozen. 

Considered as a Singing School Book, it 
at once pleases us by the assertion in the 
preface, that ‘“‘work, work, work” is needed 
in the class, and it provides for that labor 
most generously. It has 161 numbered ex- 
ercises, most of them in the form of tunes, 
with words: about seventy-five pages of 
Glees, quite fresh and wide awake, and 150 








f Sacred M 
pages of Sacr usic, includin 
number of Metrical Tunes, of Sonere 
Sentences and Chants. R 
Considered as a Choir Book, we hav 
only to reverse the order. The 150 p ~ 
of Sacred Music furnish abundant material 
for singing on Sunday, and the Anthems 
will serve as opening pieces at least for an 
entire year. The Glee collection furnishes 
just the practice that is wanted in rehear 
sals and social singing meetings. ' 
In Conventions, the variety of musi 
provided answers an excellent purpose. : 


New Music. From Oliver Ditson & (,. 
Instrumental—Minuet, by Rafael Joseffy’ 
Ella Wheeler March, by , a M. Beechliy’ 
Parlor Waltz, by Heinrich Lichner, (»' 
177, No. 3; Annie o’ the Banks of De 
melody by Stephen Glover, arr. and finger. 
ed by W. Smallwood. Vocal—Star, Rose 
and Thorn, words by Ellis Gray, music by 
Richard Heard; Two Eyes of Brown (Zwei 
Auglein Braun), English version by Ellis 
Gray, music by F. Gumbert. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club. 
Nov. 10, at 3:30 P.m., papers on “Co-operation 'y; 
Mrs. Walling. Mrs.Livermore,and Dr.Mary J.Saffor). 


The Moral Education Associatio, 
hold a meeting in Fraternity Rooms, Parker _ 
al Building, Appleton Street, on Friday, Nov. 14 at 
7:30 p.m. Mrs. Abba G. Woolson will give a paj 
on “The Training which Girls Need.” The meeting 
will be free to all, and all are cordially iuvited, 




















A Widow having a home, but no family, wishes 
to correspond with a middle aged woman who favors 
health reform habits, and is capable of self-sy port 
but has no permanent home. Object, to establish g 
companionship giving mutual aid and sympathy 
Address, Box 34, Hopedale, Mass. F 

Wanted.—The ladies to know that I teach the 
dressmaker’s square, only actual measurement sys. 
tem for cutting ladies’ and children’s garments with. 
out poles. Evening and bridal costumes a spe 
cialty. This system is used by all leading houses 
throughout the States. Lessons given day and 
evening, also at residences. Apprentices to learn 
dress-cutting, designing, trimming, etc. Wages after 
learning from $8 to $10. 

MADAME HALEY, 
25 Winter St., Room 15, 


AS LOW AS THE LOWEST. 


We would respectfully call the attention of the 
BOOK BUYING PUBLIC 


to the fact that we have on hand a complete assort- 
ment of the 


New and Standard Books in every 
Department of Literature 


Which we are prepared to sell at lower prices than 
we have ever been able to offer before. It will pay 
to call and inspect our stock, and note the prices. 


N. R. CAMPBELL & CO. 
17 Franklin Street, Boston. 
(1st Store from Washington St.) 


J. Elliot Bond, 


173 Washington St., Boston, | 


is opening new styles and elegant colorings in 


CARPETING. 


Tapestry Brussels, and Extra Supers, at 75 cents 
per yard; yard-wide carpets, 25 certs. Thoroughly 
season ‘ 


ed 
1 
OIL-CLOTHS 
in all widths, a specialty, from 25 cts, to $1 per yd. 
WINDOW SHADES 
On hand, and made to order, in any style and color, 
at prices lower than ever before known. 
traw and Coir Mattings, Rugs, Mats and Colored 
Rug Patterns in great variety. 4itf 


~ THE 

















Family Shoe Store, 


Washington, Cor. Winter St. 


Where every description of 
SHOES can be had at moderate 


prices. 


HENRY H. TUTTLE & CO. 


MISS MARCELLA BALLARD, 
Millinery, 


T le Place Ro 
a ’ BOSTON. 
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CANCER, SCROFULA, 
Rheumatism, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, 
Female Complaints, Nervous Affec- 
tions, Humors of the Blood, 
and all Chronic Diseases successfully treated by 
R. GREENE, M. D., 
No. 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Consultation Free, personally or by mail. 

















CHRONIC DISEASES 


A SPECIALTY. 


F. E. CREENE, M. D. 


“The Specialist who devotes his entire 
attention to the study and treatment of this 
class of Diseases is able not only to understand 
the causes, but to administer the proper and 
exact remedies to effect a cure." 


Office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Consultation Free, personally or by letter. 
9 to 4 daily; Sundays, 9 to 12. 
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